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JUNE FIRST will be 4 2 


The Philadelphia 


RECORD’'S 


25th anniversary as a penny newspaper, 





the first in the country to make that 
price and continuously maintain it. 





Advertisers have-always found THE 
RECORD’S anniversary edition especially 
productive of good results. 


THE RECORD’S April circulation averaged 183,679 
daily, as against 181,173 of April, 1901, and 164,444 Sunday, 
as against 160,420 of April, Igor. 


This is by far the greatest circulation in Philadelphia. 
Tue Recorp’s rate is 25c. per line, subject to discounts. 


New York: Advertising Manager : 
18% World Building. Philadelphia. 
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The Richmond 
Dispatch 


The ielenend 
News 


THE LEADING DAILY PAPERS 
OF VIRGINIA. 


They cover the prosperous Richmond territory. 
Richmond and its neighboring towns have a popu- 
lation of $125,000. The manufactories employ 


over 30,000 people. The annual sales amount to 
$111,000,000, and the fifteen banks carry deposits 
of $20,000,000. 


THIS MONEY-GETTING 
AND MONEY-SPENDING COMMUNITY IS 
THOROUGHLY REACHED BY 


The Morning Dispatch 
The Evening News 


RATES AND FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST, 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Manager Foreign Advertising. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 





1103-1105 BOYCE BUILDING. 407-410 TEMPLE COURT. 
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THE TRACT SOCIETY DEATH 
TRAP AND THE CORPO- 
RATION COUNSEL. 
SOME COMMENTS, HAVING A BEAR- 
ING ON THE CASE, BY AN EMI- 

NENT ENGLISH AUTHORITY. 


New York, May 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

By your direction I have spent the 
morning inquiring into the present legal 
status of the American Tract Society’s 
death trap in Spruce street, and find 
that the matter has taken on some new 
and interesting aspects, 

On April 9 I was assured by Mr. 
George Livingston, Commissioner of 
Public Works, that Corporation Counsel 
Rives had declared this pitfall a distinct 
violation of the city ordinances, and 
that the Society had been formally no- 
tified that the opening must be perma- 
nently closed within twenty days (from 
that date, presumab'y). April has thirty 
days, yet despite the incontrovertible 
fact that thirty days minus nine days 
leave a remainder of twenty-one days, 
the death trap is still in existence, as 
great an obstruction and public nuisance 
as ever. In one particular alone has 
it been altered. Instead of warped 
sleet iron doors, it is now covered with 
an open iron grating which gives a 
clear view of the bottom. Pedestrians 
who are foolhardy enough to stand upon 
this grating can form very fair estimates 
of the chasm’s depth and make a pretty 
good guess at what will happen to the 
person who falls into it. 

I called at the office of Corporation 
Counsel Rives and asked for informa- 
tion as to the steps that were being 
taken to suppress the nuisance. His 
chief clerk had no record of inspectors’ 
reports or of the notice that was served 
upon the Society. He suggested in- 
quiry at the Bureau for the Eicovers of 
Penalties, 119 Nassau street. This 
Bureau was also without data in the case, 
and referred me to the Bureau of In- 
cumbrances. Superintendent O’Conner 
of this Bureau, who was very active in 
teking the preliminary steps which led 
to the condenination of the nuisance, 
Said that the case had now passed out 
of his hands) and advised further in- 
quiry of the Corporation Counsel. The 
Corporation Counsel’s private secretary 
tken submitted a memorandum of the 
case to his chief, and Mr. Rives granted 
an interview. He remembered his de- 
Gsion in the matter, and after I had 
explained the present hitch in the city’s 
Proceedings against the trap, he had a 
telephone interview with Superinten- 
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dent Crosby, of the Bureau for the 
Recovery of Penalties. Ss 

Two very interesting complications 
were then a ~ to light. he first 
of these is embodied in a sleek, well- 
bred gentleman of the clerical type, who 
represents the Tract Society and has 
been at considerable pains during the 
past three weeks in calling upon vari- 
ous city officials who have power to 
abolish unlawful death traps. His pur- 
pose in these visits is to ascertain 
whether a lamentable mistake has not 
been made, somewhere, somehow or by 
someone, in requiring the Society to 
abate its nuisance. He called at the 
house of the Corporation Counsel one 
evening, and though Mr, Rives had little 
conversation with him, he remembers 
tkat he was very tespectable, and cler- 
ical, and that he wished to know 
whether the Counsel for the Corporation 
of the City of Greater New York did 
not think it wholly wicked for any- 
one to maliciously persecute so useful, 
charitable and inoffensive an organiza- 
tion as the American Tract Society. 

Mr. Rives did not venture an answer 
to this question, but the clerical gentle- 
man had a somewhat better success with 
other officials. Mr. O’Conner, of the 
Bureau of Incumbrances, has power 
under direction of the Corporation 
Counsel to remove all obstructions that 
violate city ordinances. As near as the 
teal facts can be had, the clerical gentle- 
man succeeded in piaying upon his sym- 
pathies, and by convincing him that 
persecution was really a very sinful 
thing, induced him to stay proceedings 
for a season. In justice to Mr. O’Con- 
ner, however, it is but fair to state that 
he was also influenced by the second 
of the two complications which were 
brought to the surface by Mr. Rives. 
This iast complication arises from a legal 
emai, and stands about as fol- 
ows: 

The Bureau of Incumbrances can re- 
trove unlawful obstructions by force, 
if needful, but there are definitions of 
obstructions, and the nuisance maintain- 
ed by the American Tract Society does 
not come wholly within those definitions. 
lf the Society were conducting a booth 
for—well—say, the. dissemination of 
moral pamphlets among the unregenerate 
mortals in Spruce street—that would 
be a legal obstruction, provided it oc- 
cupied the spot of public property 
usurped by the death trap, and it could 
be summarily removed by Mr. O’Con- 
ner’s Bureau. If the same spot were 
trenched upon by the pushcart of a 
Greek peddler, Mr. O’Conner’s officers 
could—and would—very quickly inter- 
fere in the interests of pedestrians. But 
the nuisance maintained by the Ameri- 
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can Tract Society is a perpendicular 
column of the ambient atmosphere, 
twenty-eight feet in length and about 
eight feet square. Instead of a_ legal 
-.obstruction it might be called, fancifully, 
he ghost of an obstruction. The only 
fegal obstruction that can be forcibly 
removed is the iron grating that guards 
this column of air. To tear up this 
grating would leave the column un- 
protected, while to remove the column 
itself is at once a technical and physical 
impossibility. If Mr. O’Conner removes 
simply the iron grating, there is danger 
that some pedestrian will fall onto this 
column, oing it material damage 
through displacement, wear and tear. If 
the pedestrians were unthoughtful 
enough to be killed, the Society would 
then be maintaining two ghosts, and the 
City of New York could be held for 
any damages sustained by either of 


them. . 

When Mr. Rives had considered these 
new complications, he said that the death 
trap proceeding must be delayed while 
the city brings suit to recover its Spruce 
street property. He thereupon directed 
Mr. Crosby to direct Mr. O’Conner to 
take this extreme step, and assured me 
that the matter would be furthered with 
all possible speed. 

Upon one point Mr. Rives, Mr. Liv- 
ingston and Mr. O’ Conner are practi- 
cally agreed—that the death trap is a 
flagrant violation of the law. There is 
no doubt, hesitation or dissent upon 
this point. Had the American Tract 
Society complied with the law by obey- 
ing the notice served upon it three weeks 
ago, the nuisance would have ceased 
within the twenty-day limit set by the 
Corporation Counsel. By its labors to 
arouse sympathy among the city officials, 
and the efforts of the respectable gentle- 
man of clerical cut to find ways and 
means of continuing in criminal viola- 
tion of the law, the City of New York 
has been driven to extreme measures, 
and must go into court to wrench public 
property from the American Tract So- 
ciety. 

From the time when the nuisance 
was first reported to Mr. O’Conner the 
various city officials with whom I have 
come in contact have been courteous, 
prompt in investigating the abuse and 
sincerely anxious to enforce the law 
without favor. The temporary delay 
in the bureau of Mr. O’Connor is due 
to the above technicality rather than 
to the clerical gentleman, and I am fully 
persuaded that he will carry the matter 
to a speedy conclusion, however it may 
run counter to the ends of a very useful, 
charitable and _ inoffensive _ religious 
organization. Jas. H. Cot.tns. 


THE circumlocution office was 
(as everybody knows without be- 
ing told) the most important de- 
partment under the government. 

* * x 

It is true that every new govern- 
ment, coming in because they had 
upheld a certain thing as necessary 
to be done, were no sooner come in 
than they applied their utmost 
facilities to discovering how not to 
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do it. The circumlocution office was 
down upon any ill-advised public 
servant who was going to do it, 
or who appeared to be by any sur- 


prising accident in remote danger 


of doing it, with a minute, and a 
memorandum, and a letter of in- 
structions, that extinguished him. 
—Charles Dickens. 


—_——-~+e+ 
THE ILLUSTRATION AND THE 
ARTIST. 


An almost lavish use of illustrations 
in advertisements is sufficient in itself 
to obviate argument for the picture in 
advertising. It proves that the adver- 
tiser has learned from experience that 
the advertisement properly illustrated is 
the advertisement that is most widely 
read. 

To properly illustrate an advertise- 
ment means something more than the 
mere presentation of a picture. It 
means an intimate knowledge of the 
manner of displaying the picture, the 
effect on its tinal appearance, of the 
processes of reproduction, and an ap- 
preciation of the class of people whose 
interest is to be aroused. 

A thorough technical knowledge of the 
limitations of the rapid press and pro- 
cesses of plate making is mecessary. 
All these factors should be considered 
in planning a campaign of illustrated 
advertisements. 

It is within these hounds that the 
truly successful advertising artist must 
confine his creations. Here is where 
the actual value of the artist asserts it- 
self—the distinguishing line between the 
aspirant for salon honors and the man 
who is fascinated by the more active 
and energetic spirit of commercialism. 
This is the man who is sought by the 
advertiser—the man who can com 
bine good drawing with the advertising 
instinct.—Mahin’s Method. 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL. 





“I FOUND I WAS IN A VERY BAD STATE.” 
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Successful adver- 
tisers have always 


advertised in 


THE SUN 


That is why you 
should be among 
the number—suc- 
cessful men seek 


each others’ com- 


pany. 


Address 
THE’ SUN, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING TO STAY 
LEGISLATION. 
Ammon & Person, wholesale 


dealers in oleomargarine (or but- 
terine), Jersey City, recently used 
space in New York dailies for a 
new purpose. 

On April 28 Congress passed a 
bill putting an internal revenue tax 
of ten cents per pound upon all 
tutter substitutes colored to re- 
semble butter. This bill, if signed 
by the President and made a law, 
will not only destroy their trade, 
but will practically kill the sales 
of 100,000,000 pounds of butterine 
used annually in the United 
States. On April 29, the morning 
after the passage of this bill, the 
firm inserted eight-inch three- 
column display ads in a half dozen 
New York morning papers, calling 
the attention of the public to the 
fact that the bill had been passed, 
explaining how it would have a 
tendency to raise the price of but- 
ter and asking the people of the 
city to write individual letters of 
protest to the President, requesting 
him to veto the measure. 

“We took this action because 
there are 5,000,000 people in the 
city of New York and its vicinity, 
and we could reach a greater mass 
for less money than in any other 
way,’ said Mr. Ammon to a 
Printers’ INK reporter. “There 
are only fifteen States in which 
butterine may be sold without re- 
striction. All others either tax or 
prohibit it. New York State will 
not permit it to be manufactured, 
sold or exposed for sale, there- 
fore the people of New York City 
have no opportunity of judging the 
article upon its merits. If this bill 
becomes a law we cannot sell but- 
terine in New Jersey, a State which 
Goes not restrict its sale. Further- 
more, the country will be delivered 
into the hands of the creamery 
interests, which have secured this 
unjust legislation by enlisting the 
farmers of whom they buy milk. 
The makers of butterine have prac- 
tically stopped fighting these pro- 
hibitory laws, but we are doing 
our share to protect our business. 
We are only poor devils, but are 
willing to spend a few dollars, not 
alone for our own interests, but for 
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those of the thousands of people 
who prefer butterine. It is a pure, 
wholesome compound indorsed as 
a food by experts and chemists of 
Yale, Cornell, the University of 
Pennsylvania and other colleges. 
It is used in the United States 
army and navy, in convents, hos- 
pitals and other institutions. It 
keeps better than the best butter, 
and is a real necessity to the people 
of moderate means. 

“We began a campaign against 
the bill while it was pending early 
in April, using space in Jersey 
City dailies and sending circulars 
and comparative statements of but- 
ter prices to editors of newspapers. 
Many of the latter-have discussed 
the question editorially, and we 
have received letters from many 
parts of the country promising 
help. But the most decisive re- 
sults were secured by $250 worth 
of space in the World and Journal 
of Commerce. On February 12 the 
price of butter was 28 cents per 
pound. On April 3 the Senate 
passed the oleo tax bill, and the 
butter interests immediately raised 
ic to 31 cents. On April 18 it was 
23 cents, but when our ads ap- 
peared April 17-19 calling atten- 
tion to this manipulation they 
aroused so much adverse comment 
that butter went down to 22 cents 
in a week. This reduction of 11 
cents means a good deal to a man 
with a family, but its meaning in 
gross figures is simply appalling. 
The weekly production of butter 
in the United States averages 40,- 
000,000 pounds. A reduction of 
II cents means a saving on the 
public’s butter bill of over four 
million dollars weekly! Our $250 
worth of New York newspaper 
space saved the people that much 
money in seven days! In a year 
that would amount to $208,000,000. 
A tidy sum—eh? 

“We shall not do any more 
newspaper advertising, as it will 
hardly do good now. We have 
sown our seed and must wait for 
the harvest. Results will be 
shown at the Executive Mansion 
in Washington, if there are any” 

—_——_+o> 

Use enough space and enough words 
to tell your story. A storv half told is 
unsatisfying «nd seldom remembered.— 
Business Problems. 
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Twice all the other Des Moines 
Papers and all the Chicago 


Papers Combined. 


Howarp M. Cuinxk is the best known 
newsman in Des Moines. In a picturesque 
garb not unlike that of the traditional “ Uncle 
Sam,” he stands on the busiest corner in the 
city all the day long, selling the Des Moines 
and Chicago papers. Here is his report of 
sales during March, 1902. 








Des Mornes, Iowa, April 10, 1902. 
I hereby certify that my sales of Des Moines and Chi- 
cago papers during the month of March, 1902, were as 
follows : 


Des Moines News, - - 4,202 
Des Moines Capital, . =» « « 3 
All Chicago papers, - oO eo 715 
Des Moines Leader, ae o> ee 241 
Des Moines Register, - - - - 50 


I work for myself and therefore give all of the papers 


an equal show. 
HOWARD M. CLINK, 


“ The Newsman with the Plug Hat.” 








Majority of the Des Moines News over 
all other Des Moines and all Chicago papers 
combined 


2,133. 
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MAGAZINES, ADVERTISING 
AND NATIONAL CHAR- 
ACTER. 


Two new factors have arisen in 
American life during the past ten 
years—a vast mass of magazines of 
all sorts, and a great mass of ad- 
vertising. It would be difficult to 
say whether the first is responsible 
for the last, or the reverse. It is 
certain that both began to appear 
after the perfection of type- setting 
machines, and it is just as certain 
that neither magazines or adver- 
tising were factors in our national 
life in the days of hand composi- 
tion. Harper’s, the Atlantic and 
other staid monthlies have in- 
fluenced the nation’s thinkers for 
fifty years, but they never reached 
the masses, and their present pow- 
er is small compared to that of the 
popular monthlies and weeklies. 

Our machinery for distributing 
thought is to-day the best upon the 
globe, and is productive of much 
of the velocity and enterprise that 
have been developed in American 
character within the past decade. 
Accounts of trade advances, new 


inventions, modern movements and 


in the mechanical or 
scientific worlds have direct effect 
upon the average man. They stim- 
ulate him, give him help in his 
own work, arouse his enthusiasm 
and make him proud to be alive 
and working in a country that is 
so active. New thoughts and dis- 
coveries are of small benefit to a 
nation until they are conveyed to 
the average man. The average 
man in these United States gets 
thoughts hot from the brain of the 
foremost thinkers and investiga- 
tors, and within a month has them 
in his Own arsenal and tool-box. 
Not the least helpful is that class 
of magazines which preach the re- 
ligion of activity, optimism and 
success. These do_ incalculable 
good in the aggregate, and their 
tremendous influence upon the na- 
tional spirit is apparent. 

Other countries are singularly 
deficient in these factors of nation- 
al life. Mr. John A. Cooper, edi- 
tor of the Canadian Magazine, 
Toronto, addressed the Ontario 
Library Associaticn recently, and 
pointed regretfully to the fact that 


discoveries 


the total circulation of Canadian 
newspapers is but 650,000 per day, 
against 30,000,000 in the United 
States. This is a ratio of 44 to 1, 
whereas the difference in popula- 
tions is but 15 to 1. The ratio of 
weekly periodicals is 35 to 1, while 
the monthlies are 80 to 1. He 
admits that this deficiency in peri- 
odicals and literature has a direct 
effect upon the welfare of the 
Dominion, and suggests that Can- 
adian periodicals be encouraged by 
abolition of tariff discriminations 
against publishers and printers. 

England is seriously handicapped 
by lack of good magazines. The 
British monthly and weekly is 
1eading for children besides the 
cheapest mail order journal cir- 
culated in the United States. There 
is no scarcity of quantity, but 
quality, far from being good, is 
actually harmful. The English 
magazine has no spirit of timeli- 
ness, no breadth of view, no tol- 
erance for innovations. It breathes 
conservatism and Philistinism, and 
can never impart ideas, for it con- 
tains none. 

Advertising may be either the 
cause or the phenomena of 
our present mass of periodicals. 
Whether one or the other, it is 
of direct benefit to the national 
life. In many cases it has actually 
created new publications, and in 
all cases it improves them edi- 
torially by making them more pro- 
fitable. It is also a significant fact 
that in the United States alone, 
with this mass of periodicals, ad- 
vertising is at its best and is mak- 
ing the greatest advances. In this 
country alone it is understood as 
a business-creating force and used 
as such, while the nations that lack 
magazines also lack modern adver- 
tising. Both are imitated to cer- 
tain degrees in other countries, 
but the spirit of each remains 
wholly American. 

sim + Se 
IF HE WANTS TO. 

Every publisher knows the circulation 
of his own paper. He can prove it if he 
wants to. To be honest with the 


vertiser, circulation must be proven.— 
American Agriculturist. 





Tuere's no standing still in the busi- 
ness world-—you are either going on to 
success, or drifting toward failure.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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‘Twenty-Sixth 








Anniversary. 








“The valued NASHVILLE BANNER 
(Tennessee) was twenty-six years old on 
Thursday, and celebrated the event with 
a modest paragraph announcing the re- 
currence of the anniversary. THE BAN- 
NER is one of the most complete, reliable 
and thoroughly up-to-date newspapers in 
the South, and has deserved always the 
success that has attended its, publication. 
Itis a fair fighter, and honorable com- 
petitor for business, and withal a publica- 
tion of which Tennesseans may justly 
feel proud. We do not always agree 
with the BANNER’s views on public ques- 
tions, but do always agree that it stands 
for what it thinks to be best for the 
whole people.” 

—Chattanooga Times, April 12th. 


THE BANNER’S Circulation 
is Guaranteed to be More 
than Double that of any other 
Nashville Newspaper. 








Eastern Representative, 
VREELAND-BENJAMIN, 
SPECIAL AGENCY, 

150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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WHY PHYSICIANS SHOULD 
ADVERTISE. 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York 
City, sets forth some clear, definite 
views upon the above subject in the 
Daily News of April 25, and his 
reasons are not only sensible, but 
gain authority from his high stand- 
ing in the medical world. 

He holds that physicians must 
maintain the ethics of the profes- 
sion, avoiding self-praise, self-ex- 
ploitation, sensational methods and 
everything that will tend to iden- 
tify them with the countless char- 
latans who use publicity. But he 
sees no good reason why begin- 
ners should not, if they choose, 
insert cards in daily papers, giv- 
ing name, address, telephone num- 
ber and, possibly, their specialty. 
He would draw a very hard and 
fast line between what might be 
inserted and what might not. He 
believes that the time will come 
when no member of the profession 
will deem such advertising out of 
place. It is countenanced in Eu- 


rope, and should be permitted here. 


The “ethics of the profession” 
apply to details other than adver- 
tising. American medical societies 
are ultra-conservative, and Dr. 
Edson says that there was a period 
when the writing of such opinions 
as he has put into his paper would 
have brought censure. A second 
offense would have resulted in ex- 
pulsion. No American physician 
of standing is permitted to follow 
any business that has to do with 
medicine, other than his practice. 
He cannot open a pharmacy, nor 
even patent a medical compound 
or surgical instrument that he dis- 
covers or invents. Many inventors 
of valuable medical aids have died 
poor men through this unwritten 
law—notably Dr. Morton, the dis- 
coverer of the anesthetic use of 
chloroform. Dr. Edson himself is 
the inventor of a surgical and 
needle forceps which is in use in 
all parts of the world to-day, yet 
neither he nor Dr. Olds, who help- 
ed in perfecting the instrument, 
have ever drawn royalties. The 
revenue would have made both of 
them rich. The case is different 
in France, -Germany and Russia. 
‘One of the Czar’s physicians re- 
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ceives $200,000 a year in royalties 
on the drug salol, yet manages to 
maintain his professional dignity 
and his post at court. The ethics 
of the profession are gradually be- 
ing broadened, however, and 
American medicine and surgery 
will ultimately be rid of many old 
forms without sacrificing an iota 
of the dignity. that is held so 
sacred. 

The real truth of the matter is, 
no doubt, that physicians do not 
distinguish degrees in advertising, 
nor realize what heights of dignity 
it can be raised to. Propose to a 
conservative physician that he ad- 
vertise, and he immediately con- 
jures up visions of Omega Oil bul- 
letin boards and dental ads in the 
newspapers. The members of the 
profession who are most anxious 
to advertise—begirmers and the 
younger element—do not dare en- 
joy the most priceless kind of ad- 
vertising—reputation and the good 
cpinion of the community they 
serve. Medical advertising will 
ultimately be an accomplished fact, 
and will doubtless take the lines 
laid down by Dr. Edson—small 
cards in various mediums, with 
mere mention of one’s specialty 
as the only approach to argument. 
Physicians can begin with mail ad- 
vertising, however. Neatly en- 
graved announcements of the open- 
ing of an office, with address, hours 
and other suitable data, ought to 
be quite inside the lines of ethics, 
being littlke more than a_ social 
form. 


POPULAR EXPRESSION _ILLUS- 
TRATED. 


PRETTY WELL RATTLED. 
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San Francisco Call 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION FOR THE | 
MONTH OF MARCH, 1902. | 


. — 





March 
1 





1,906,345 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, } ss 
City anp County oF SAN FRANCISCO, § “"* 

On this 3d day of Aprii, 1902, personaily appeared before me, William T. Hess,a 
Notary Public in and for the City and County aforesaid, W. J. Martin, who being sworn 
according to law, declares that he is the Business Manager of the San Francisco CALL, - 
a daily newspaper published in the City and County of San Francisco, State of California, 
and that there were printed and distributed during the month of March. 1902, one million 
nine hundred and six thousand three hundred and forty-five (1,906,345) copies of the said 
newspaper, which number divided by thirty-one (the number of days of issue) gives an 
average daily circulation of 61,495 copies. W. J. MARTIN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this third day of April, 1902. 
[ Sead.) W. T. HESS, 
Notary Public in and for the City and County of 
San Francisco, State of Caiifornia. 





JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor. 
W. S. LEAKE, Manager. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
STEPHEN B. SMITH, C. GEORGE KROGNESS, 


Advertising Representative. Advertising Representative. 


30 Tribune Building, New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. _. 
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ADVERTISING AS A CREAT- 
IVE FORCE. 


Some firms advertise to get busi- 
ness, but the wiser ones advertise 
to make it. 

Advertising to get business is 
the use of publicity to sell staples 
that the public is buying some- 
where else, and results merely in 
the transfer of so much traffic 
from Peter to Paul. Advertising 
that makes business educates the 
buying public to new commodities 
and new methods of purchasing. 
In the long run it is the most re- 
munerative sort of advertising, for 
it increases the buying capacity of 
the average man and the volume 
of trade. Publicity that creates 
two dollars’ worth of business 
where there was but one is good 
for the advertiser, the buyer and 
the world in general. 

Advertising is naturally a creat- 
ive force. Since it has been ap- 
plied to modern commerce there 
have been created dozens of com- 
modities and branches of trade 
that did not exist before its ad- 
vent. The six hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually spent for 
publicity in the United States 
have set many hundreds of 
millions of dollars running in 
wholly new channels. Look 
into the magazines this month. 
There are many old commodities 
and enterprises which have adapted 
publicity to their uses, but fully 
half of the ads are those of firms 
and commodities which advertis- 
ing has created out of nothing. 
The greater part of all advertising 
is that of the mail order trade. 
Before advertising was generally 
adopted this trade did not exist, 
even as a germ. A few tricksters 
nlayed upon the credulous in some 
few mediums about fifteen years 
ago. The Police Gazette, the 
Fireside Companion and _ similar 
periodicals carried mail order ads 
of the sort that no sane person 
ever answered, unless by way of 
jest. One very successful gentle- 
man advertised ‘“‘a music box which 
plays a thousand tunes,” and sent 
a common harmonica to those who 
mailed him a dollar. Gaskell’s 
Compendium stood for the corres- 
pondence schools of the present, 
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while the enormous business that 
has been built by such firms as 
Montgomery Ward & Co. was rep- 
resented by Plymouth Rock $3 
Pants. The list was completed by 
the key which would wind any 
watch, the disinterested clergymen 
who offered free remedies to all 
sufferers, and the limited amount 
of mail seed business in the early 
spring magazines. But to-day the 
maile order trade covers the whole 
country. It is changing the postal 
service and the currency, and is 
making life more worth living for 
the people who live in the great 
West. Nor is it confined to the 
rural districts, for people in New 
York City send for mail order 
commodities advertised in the ele- 
vated cars. 

This month’s magazines would 
look strange to a man who went 
to the moon in 1885. The Amer- 
ican people have many new con- 
veniences. They read more, travel 
more, take more exercise and put 
up a stiffer fight against disease, 
have more things to work with, to 
play with, and to instruct and en- 
tertain them. 

Many of 
cameras, articles of dress, new 
foods, household conveniences and 
countless others—have been creat- 
ed by advertising. Without ad- 
vertising they could never have 
been distributed so quickly and 
thoroughly. News of the latest 
novelty travels very rapidly now- 
adays. Fifteen years ago business 
news went by word of mouth, un- 
less it was of sufficient importance 
to be taken up by the papers and 
spread like the roller skating 
craze. This chance way of spread- 
ing business news is no longer de- 
pended upon. Better, surer ma- 
chinery is ready for the uses of 
King Commerce. Each month’s 
magazine and each day’s newspa- 
pers carry and show them how to 
get more out of life on a stated 
income. This machinery is creat- 
ing business where none ever ex- 
isted, day in and day out. Creat- 
ive advertising increases in much 
greater ratio than that which mere- 
ly distributes staples, and it is the 
most remunerative because it 
builds up business upon a more 
substantial foundation. 


these commodities— 
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TO MANUFACTURERS LOOKING 
| FOR MORE BUSINESS; 


We advise you to 


READ THE BUSINESS AND 
PERSONAL WANTS COLUMN 
Weekly in 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


This is a column in which are published 
weekly inquiries for special machinery, nov- 
elties, labor-saving devices and other goods. 

You may find therein an inquiry for some- 
thing you are manufacturing and by answer- 
ing the inquiry you may receive an order and 
secure a new customer. 

There is no expense connected with it. 

It has proved itself one of the best adver- 
tising mediums, as an advertisement inserted 
between two inquiries is bound to be widely 
read. For advertising a good article briefly, 
for mechanical situations wanted, for pithy 
advertisements, it has no equal. 





| The Scientific A meri- _ _— : The Scientific A meri- 
| can Weekly Edition, The Scientific A meri- can bmn Edition, 
| Terms $3 a year. Speci- can Building Monthly. monthly, the best devel- 

men copies free. Con- A beautiful periodical oper of export trade. 
| tains the valuable Busi- devoted to home making. Recommended by U. S. 
| ness and Personal Wants Sample copy 25 cents. Consuls the world over. 
| Column, | Terms $2.50 a year. Specimen copy free. 





Send for circular describing fully the bene- 
fits to be derived from reading and advertising 
in the Business and Personal Wants Column. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 363 Broadway, New York. 
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QUAKER CITY POINTERS. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


Felix Isman, the real estate man, 
is using a sign idea that is one of 
the best advertisements in the 
world. It consists of following up, 
at the proper time, the small sign 
on a building that reads: “This 
property for sale, apply to Felix 
Isman, 604 Chestnut St.” with a 
broadside sign, saying: “This prop- 
erty has been sold by Felix Isman, 
604 Chestnut St.”” This shows that 
the real estate man has accomplish- 
ed what he has set out to do. 
“TIsman is a successful, enterprising 
business man,” the readers of the 
second sign say to themselves as 
they pass, and they bear him in 
mind, and when they have a piece 
of property of their own which 
they want to sell, it is ten to one 
that he will secure their business. 
Already Isman has figured in some 
of the largest real estate deals in 
Philadelphia, including the pur- 


chase of the United States mint 
site for $2,000,000 for Lit Brothers, 
and the Bingham house for N. 


Snellenburg & Company. 
* & “ 


Philadelphia tobacconists at this 
season and in June fill their shop 
windows with pipes. These are 
also the predominating features of 
the interior of their stores. The 
reason for this is odd. At Easter 
and in June many of the year's 
marriages occur, and bridegrooms, 
for the sake of economy, forsake 
the expensive cigar and Turkish 
cigarette and in lieu thereof take 
up the pipe. To meet the demand 
of these prudent young men, pipes 
of all kinds are displayed conspic- 
uously by tobacco dealers, who 
sell, they say, more pipes in April 
and June than in all other ten 
months of the year. I. Aussprung, 
103 South Tenth street, one of the 
best known pipe manvfacturers in 
the city, tells me that a window 
display made up of attractive pipes 
is the best kind of an advertise- 
ment and always results in large 
sales. 

* * 

A novelty at Gimbel Brothers’ 
department store is a children’s 
playground on the fourth floor. 
Here a large space has been fenced 
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in and in the center one finds a 
typical playground with plenty of 
teal sand, buckets and shovels; 
swings and hammocks; a plot of 
real, growing grass; a pond in 
which real boats are sailing, and 
a few stout trees. To further 
carry out the genuineness of the 
scheme, there is the proverbial 
park guard, but he is only there 
to help in the fun. A maid is , 
also in attendance to look after the 
little folks, who are made welcome 
and happy. Needless to say that . 
many shoppers avail themselves of 
the opportunity and bring their 
children to the Gimbel playground, 
where they are taken care of, 
while they make purchases in other 
parts of the store. 
* * a 


In these days of startling inne 
vations, the question always is 
what next? The Evening Bulle- 
tin has answered this question by 
adding a novel creation to its de- 
partments in the shape of a bureau 
under the self-explanatory head of 

“Answers by Experts.” This de- 
partment tells how to care for old 
age, how to manage children, what 
food to eat for health, education of 
children, physical culture of chit 
dren, men and women ; expert views 
on Christian Science, Spiritualism, 
Dowie and other issues, modern 
thoughts about the Bible, ete 
Eminent men in all walks of life 
are writing for this department, 
which the Bulletin is advertising 
liberally in its own as well as the 
other Philadelphia newspapers. 

* * * 

The immense window of the 
Franco-American Company’s store 
at 16th & Chestnut streets has re- 
cently been converted into a model 
ken house which contains all the 
improvements and conveniences 
for the raising of healthy fowls. 
In it are two hens and over 2 
score of lively chicks. The antics 
of the youngsters attract large 
crowds at all hours. 

ee 

Ir is possible to ingle quality and 
distinction for your goods and 
store by the manner in which you adver 
tise them. This means, not that yo# 
deny yourseif of live, forceful, or at 
tractive advertising matter, but that you 
should avoid as a pestilence am 
bordering on the sensational or the com 
mon.—Business Problems. if 
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HAS JUST ORDERED 


Another Quad. Press 


| MAKING 


_4 QUADRUPLES FOR DAILY USE 








The constantly increasing circulation 
makes it necessary for THE PRrss to 
make these large expenditures for 
additional : machinery. 


No newspaper between Philadelphia 
and Chicago equals these press 
facilities. 








C. J. BILLSON, Manager, 


Foreign Advertising Department, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 
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A FLORIDA NEWSPAPER. 


The Jacksonville Metropolis was 
the pioneer 10 cent evening paper 
in the field of Florida journalism. 
It followed in the wrecks of a 
large number of papers of all kinds 
and sizes and pretensions and was 
successful from its first issue, which 
was July 2, 1887. There were pro- 
phesies of failure on every side, 
none of the old newspaper gang 
believing that the paper would live 
three months. It was started as 
a little six column folio and must 
have had considerable vitality, for 
it made enough money the first 
month to run the second month 
and has ever since been able to 
keep its promises to the public, to 
pay what it has agreed to pay, and 
has won such financial distinction 
in the local field that the Carter 
& Russell Publishing Co. stand 
abreast of the best business insti- 
tutions in the State of Florida. In 
1898 the Metropolis put in its first 
web press, which being a type 
printing machine was not a suc- 
cess. In 1899 it put in the first 
stereotype web press that had 
ever been used in the State of Flor- 
ida, and to this day is the only 
newspaper in the State using a 
stereotype web press. The speed 
of the machine that prints the 
Metropolis is 12,000 8 and 10 page 
papers an hour. On the 3d of 
May last year, the Metropolis 
office and everything in it, paper 
stock and belongings, were destroy- 
ed by fire. May 3d was on Friday; 
the next day the paper came out 
diminished to a five column folio 
and of which a small edition was 
printed. The Monday following a 
column was added, making it a six 
column four page paper; the Tues- 
day following that it was ‘made 
seven columns, then six columns 
eight pages. In the diminished form 
of six columns eight pages it ran 
all summer with the exception of 
Saturdays, when it printed seven 
columns eight pages. In the mean- 
time the Metropolis managers, 
full of energy and hope, bought 
new, material; secured new lino- 
type machines, a new press, built 
a new building and on the 15th 
of October moved into quarters 
more splendidly equipped than ever 
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before in its history. It now had 
additional stereotype machinery 
and more and better material of 
every kind. Since that time the 
development of the paper has been 
rapid. The regular edition has 
been seven columns eight pages 
during the week, sixteen pages on 
Saturday and an occasional twen- 
ty-four page Saturday issue thrown 
in for good measure, the advertis- 
ing demands upon the space re- 
quiring now and then a twelve 
page paper during the week. The 
circulation, formerly somewhat re- 
stricted on account of difficulties 
of publication and delivery, has 
developed until it requires the 
printing of from 6,600 to 7,300 pa- 
pers a day to supply the demand. 
The average circulation for the 
month of March, 1902, was 6,609 


daily. The Metropolis is proud of 
the success it has attained, is easily 
the foremost paper in Florida and 
considered by newspaper men one 
of the very best dailies issued in 
the Southern States. 


A. F. Orance. 


THIS PICTURE FROM “‘NEWSPAPERDOM” 
PORTRAYS THE EDITOR OF THE “COMMON- 
ER”? SMOKING A MISSOURI MEERSCHAUM IN 
HIS BARN AFTER WRITING A LOVELY EDI- 
TORIAL ABOUT MR. MADDEN OF THE 
POSTOFFICE, 
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Bids for 
Advertising in 
Milwaukee 


The Daily Reporter’s Offer the Lowest for 
Publication of Official Notices. 


Bids were opened this morning, April 15, for the pub- 
lication of the oe « of the common council in 
pamphlet form and for the publication of city advertise- 
rsents. The Daily Reporter, a real estate and court record 
publication, submitted the lowest bid for the publication of 
notices, its bid being 12 cents for the first insertion and 12 
cents for each subsequent insertion. Protest was made by 
a representative of the Daily News, whose bid was the next 
lowest, on the ground that the Daily Reporter is not a daily 
newspaper for the publication of general news. 


GERMAN PAPERS ARE TIED. 


The Germania and the Herold were tie for the publica- 
tion of notices in the German papers. The Germania 
proposed to print official notices at 50 cents for each first 
insertion and 5 cents for each subsequent insertion, and the 
Herold Company proposed to print the notices at 40 cents 
for the first insertion and 10 cents for each subsequent in- 
sertion. The committee, composed of Mayor Rose, City 
Clerk Schuengel and Assistant City Clerk Schultz, decided 
to report the circumstance to the council with the recom- 
mendation that a committee of five be appointed to inves- 
tigate the circulation books of each paper. Representatiyes 
of both papers were present, and they consented to this 
report. 

Following is the list of the bids submitted for printing 


official notices : Each 
First Subsequent 
Insertion Insertion. 


Evening Wisconsin 
Sentinel : 
14 
18 
.10 


i J 05 
Kuryer Polski ‘ 02% 
Dzjenick Milwaucki F -08 
Daily Reporter ° 12 
Just before adjourning the old common council a 

pointed a committee consisting of Alderman Smith, Strach- 
ota, Meredith, Jeske and Connelly to investigate the circu- 
lation books of the Germania and the He in connection 
with the bids on the city printing.—Evening Wisconsin. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 


TISERS. 
By T. Russell. 


The recent most interesting ar- 
ticle on substitution in PRINTERS’ 
INK brings up an old grievance of 
advertisers and one which ought 
to be taken carefully into account 
in considering the English market 
as a field for publicity. From what 
is stated in the article cited, and 
from what I know of my own 
knowledge, I can admit that the 
substitution evil is pretty bad in 
America. But readers may be as- 
sured that what exists in America 
is nothing worse than what exists 
here, especially in the patent medi- 
cine trade. 

* * * 


British druggists have for a long 
time been trying to bluff, to cajole, 
or to coerce patent medicine pro- 
prietors into anti-cutting as a pol- 
icy—a policy so clearly contrary 
to the interests of advertising pro- 
prietors that there is little to won- 
der at in the fact that the attempt 
has been a total failure... Of course 
when an article is not advertised, 
and depends upon the friendship of 
the trade (if anv), the advantages 
of a free market must be foregone, 
and the price protected against 
cutting. But as it is practically 
impossible to create business in 
that manner for a patent medicine 
of any kind, this consideration may 
be neglected. I do not mean by 
this that there are no advertised 
goods on the “protected prices” 
list as it is called. There are. But 
there is no article of really nation- 
al importance which in any way 
depends on chemists’ friendship 
for its business, and all the patent 
medicines of the first rank in repu- 
tation, sale and popularity are sold 
on the rational free-market basis. 

* * * 


Of course the really important 
retail dealers in patent medicines 
are as much opposed to restriction 
of prices as proprietors themselves, 
consequently any American adver- 
tiser who thinks of tackling this 
market may take it as a settled fact 
that by truckling to the anti-cut- 
ting screech he would be alienating 
the precise class who can really do 
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him good. All the kick. about 
prices—all the claim that substi- 
tution only arises from “cutting” 
being allowed—comes from the 
smaller and less progressive trad- 
ers, who would substitute, any- 
way. The bulk of the medicine 
trade in this country is done by 
large traders, some of whom own 
stores in a great number of cities 
and who have been enabled by the 
unprogressive and_ disgruntled 
character of druggists generally to 
take away from the latter not only 
the whole of the proprietary-ar- 
ticle trade, practically, but nearly 
all the dispensing business, which 
of course forms the most profitable 
part of any pharmacist’s trade. 
The biggest fir~ in the business is 
Boot’s Pure Drug Company, of 
which Mr. Jesse Boot, than whom 
no man is more respected in the 
trade, is chairman. It is a re- 
markable fact that, execrated as 
he is by the other druggists as 
their arch enemv and _ successful 
rival, not one word accusing Mr. 
Boot of any act not strictly hon- 
est and reputable has ever been 
published or uttered. The Boot 
Company owns somewhere in the 
neighborhood of two _ hundred 
stores. These and similar stores 
form by far the most important 
distributing agencv for proprietary 
medicines in this country and 
Boot’s alone handle very much 
more patent medicine business than 
all the one-man pharmacies in this 
country. put together. Boot’s cut 
prices to a minimum, and thus help 
sales ; it is from the one-man phar- 
macies almost exclusively that the 
demand for protection of prices 
proceeds. It is there, likewise, that 
substitution chiefly flourishes. 


* * & 


The claim of retailers to be pro- 
tected against their own mutua 
competition is based entirely on 
one fallacy—namely the idea that 
retailers make the trade in proprie- 
tary articles and therefore ought 
to receive a large percentage of 
the profit. There has never been 
anything to prevent them having 
a liberal share of it, except their 
own act, in cutting prices against 
each other. But of course the fa 
is that the demand for proprie 
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tary articles arises wholly and 
solely out of the advertising done 
and paid for by the proprietors. 
It is nothing to do with the re- 
tailers’ action, and indeed less than 
nothing. For the substitution 
fraud has been carried to such 
lengths, and the public been so 
constantly warned against it in the 
advertising of patent medicines 
(and other things, too, from bi- 
cycle tires to bottled beer) that 
the recommendation of retailers, 
so far from being an advantage 
to any proprietary article, would 
really act against it, because the 
public is now fully convinced that 
anything which a druggist recom- 
mends must be something in which 
he has a hidden personal interest. 
People who deal at all at one-man 
pharmacies have learned to expect 
black looks and sour talk as a part 
of the bargain when they ask for 
advertised goods, and the big cut- 
ters owe a great part of their gen- 
eral trade to the influence of drug- 
gists who drive people away from 
their own counters by tiresome 
and often ill-humored solicitations 
to buy substitutes. Every year 
more and more of the old-fash- 
ioned druggists go out of business 
altogether, or are compelled to shut 
up shop and become employees at 
the large cutting drug stores. Of 
course there are, and I should be 
ungrateful not to record it, hun- 
dreds of honest, decently trading 
druggists who are above the paltry 
trickery I have described. But un- 
fortunately, while they do not suf- 
fer so much as the rank substitu- 
tors, they cannot entirely escape 
the tendency of trade, which is 
against the individual pharmacist. 


The trend of things in fact is in 
the direction of eliminating the 
one-man pharmacy altogether; but 
there are of course numerous small 
towns where large drug stores do 
not exist, and here the substitutor 
gets in his deadly work. If adver- 
tisers really got all the trade they 
create by advertising, Great Bri- 
tain would be an excellent market. 
But the substituting retailer is very 
clever at killing trade. He will 
often talk a purchaser out of buy- 
ing what he wants, without suc- 
ceeding in getting him to buy what 
the substitutor desires to sell him. 

An enterprising firm in South 
London now advertises its willing- 
ness to supply not only furniture, 
carpets, and the entire contents of 
a home, but also clothes both for 
husband and wife—all on the in- 
stallment plan. The goods are to 
be delivered on demand, and the 
payments begun then and then 
only. This is an extension of the 
now very prevalent system of 
credit advertising, and the adver- 
tisers of the scheme invitingly head 
their announcement with the de- 
mand, “Wanted, 50,000 ladies to 
marry 50,000 men.” If this does 
nothing else it will certainly ex- 
cite attention where attention is 
wanted. The same firm not long 
ago: placed itself on record as of- 
fering to refund the installments 
paid and write off the rest of the 
debt against that couple, married 
during a given month, which 
should first be able to announce to 
the advertisers the birth of a 
child. If installment advertising 
is not a paying game here, it is 
not for want either of ingenuity 
or enterprise. 








THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


The only daily paper in Washington allowing an in- 
vestigation of its claims by the representatives of the 
Association of American Advertisers, and the only daily 
paper of Washington furnishing a sworn affidavit of 


its actual circulation, is the Evening Star. 


It goes 


into 15,000 houses in Washington, where no other 
daily paper of that city is read, and it is taken regu- 
larly by more than 15,000 other residents,inaddition. 
This is more than DOUBLE THE CIRCULATION 
ofany other paper within the city. 

M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


Tribune Building, 
New YorkK. 


Tribune Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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A PUBLISHER’S VIEW OF 
THE ADVERTISED NOVEL. 


If the advertising of books is a 
sinful practice, Mr. Frank N. 
Doubleday, of Doubleday, Page & 
Company, has been almost crimi- 
nally successful in foisting upon 
the public the book that it wants. 
He began the practice an indefinite 
number ‘of years ago with the 
Scribners. Incidentally, it is said 
that Edward W. Bok earned a 
place in the “American Success” 
series of typewriter ads by being 
his stenographer. Later he began 
exploiting books of his own as a 
member of the firm of Doubleday 
& McClure, and about two years 
ago he founded the World’s Work 
and the firm of Doubleday, Page 
& Company. Just at present he is 
shaping his new monthly, Coun- 
try Life in America. He originat- 
ed the “sent on suspicion” plan of 
selling books by mail—a plan 
which revealed unsuspected worth 
in human nature, for it established 
the fact that the plain, average 


mortal can be trusted, and that the 


losses are insignificant upon a 
thousand books sent out freely on 
request. And—though he does not 
say it himself—Mr. Doubleday is 
a man of wholesome views upon 

“literature,” of straightforward, 
original methods in planning and 
vigor in executing. The firm’s ads 
appear in most magazines and 
many newspapers, and are of an 
evenly truthful, convincing sort, 
without ultra-sensational display 
or statements. Nevertheless, they 
are “advanced,” and very good 
specimens of the advertising that, 
presumably, corrupts literature 
and debauches the public mind. 
The weekly ad in the New York 
Times Saturday Review is, per- 
haps, just a shade in advance of 
most book advertising. 

“Tell you something about ad- 
vertising books?” he said, recently. 
“I’m not sure that I know any- 
thing about it. Can you teach me 
anything? Yes, I’ve done consid- 
erable advertising, but each ad 
that we put out simply strength- 
ens my belief in my own ignorance 
of the public and the whole sub- 
ject, The successful novel is a 
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modern game of chance, with odds 
decidedly in favor of the Fates 
who keep the bank. I have never 
devised a system that would ab- 
solutely break it. 

“The novel that sells a hundred 
thousand copies is supposed to be 
the publisher’s pride, and pet, and 
eternal fortune. But that kind of 
book is the antonym:of his ideal. 
At the end of its single year of 
life it is deader than ‘Trilby.’ The 
publisher is charged with the mur-- 
der of the serious book, yet the 
serious book which begins its ca- 
reer at a moderate pace, grows 
upon its merits and sells steadily, 
year after year, is precisely the 
one that is most desirable. But 
the public is not buying serious 
books. The popular novel has 
killed them. The best selling book 
to-day is the historical novel. It 
is cursed, condemned and laughed 
at, yet it sells. The reason? I 
don’t know. It has merit—is en- 
tertaining and not half so bad as 
painted. Next to the historical 
novel comes the nature book. 
That, too, is good; we have never 
had nature books of such worth 
and accuracy as those of_to-day. 
Both may pass in time. The last 
is more of a fashion than the 
novel, perhaps. I earnestly hope 
that the public will come back to 
serious reading. It would be a 
godsend. 

“Will a novel succeed without 
advertising? No, not at all. How 
can it? The one end of book ad- 
vertising is to get people to talk- 
ing about your book. There’s a 
fair definition of book advertising, 
and, frankly, I know of no sys- 
tem that will accomplish that end. 
When I put out an ad that I think 
good, it is more than likely to be 
the worst in point of results. Some 
which I have been almost ashamed 
of have been most productive. 
Each book needs its own method. 
There is ‘Bob, Son of Battle,’ by 
Alfred Ollivant, for an instance. 
It had had no sale at all in Eng- 
land when we took hold of it three 
years ago, nor did it sell here at 
the outset. We put it out, and it 
hung fire most exasperatingly. 
One day a man in Milwaukee 
bought twelve copies and told the 
bookseller that it was the best dog 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Papers may deceive in their claims of circulation, but the 
advertising carried proves its quality and quantity. 


Here Is Another 
High Water Mark 














In Advertising Established by The 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL. 


March, 1902, record of 1366 columns was 
thought to be a wonder, but April, with 


1473 columns, beats it by 107 columns. 
April, 1901, was 1243 columns. 


April, 1902, Shows a Gain of 230 Columns. 
Over 18% Per Cent 


The Journal in 26 days carried 163 more 

columns than its nearest competitor, daily 

and Sunday combined, with 30 issues. 
WHAT THE MEASUREMENT SHOWS: 


Journal, 26 days, .... 1473 
Tribune, S3,;"" 30 days, . 1309 
Times, 3%" 30 days, . . 1076 


Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager, 
New York Office, . ° 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office, = . = 530 Tribune Building. 
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story he had ever read. Twelve 
copies was a large sale for ‘Bob’ 
then, and we used the fact for an 
ad. Boston had taken less than 
fifty copies. We ran some ads of 
a ‘Boston vs. Milwaukee’ tenor, 
and they touched the _ hidden 
spring of civic pride, or some oth- 
er force that sells books. Sales 
worked up to two hundred and 
fifty in Boston, and then the rest 
of the country began to buy ‘Bob.’ 
To-day, after three years, it is a 
steady seller. Yet the sales in 
England have never been note- 
worthy. : 

“We must beiieve in a book be- 
fore we take hold of it—believe 
in it implicitly. Then we tell the 
trade about it, circularize it, send 
out notices and review copies, and 
work every method that we think 
will be good for it. We spend lit- 
tle money in advertising until it 
has proved worthy—unless we 
think that it is a book which will 
justify heavy backing, such as 
‘Kim.’ In the actual advertising 
we use both newspapers and mag- 
azines. I consider magazine space 
worth about three times as much 
as that in dailies. Why? I don’t 
know. We have nothing but re- 
sults to go by, but we spend be- 
tween $30,000 and $40,000 every 
year upon both kinds, and the 
magazine pays best. We seldom 
key, though we have used cou- 
pons. Reviews sell books, un- 
doubtedly, for people like to read 
about books. I don’t know wheth- 
er unfavorable reviews hurt sales. 
We send out between twelve and 
fifteen hundred sheets of items 
about our books every month— 
gossip, anecdotes of authors and 
literary chat. Every one in the of- 
fice has a hand in writing these. 
We get them in conversation, in 
our correspondence, from booksel- 
lers, customers—everywhere. We 
never use untruthful ones, nor re- 
sort to the circus press agent's tac- 
tics, but we try to make them in- 
teresting enough to print as read- 
ing matter. Editors are glad to 
print them when they’re interest- 
ing. That’s the keynote of book 
advertising—make it interesting. 
It’s easier said than done.. These 
items are used everywhere, and 
they must help sales in the aggre- 
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gate. We send out as many re- 
view copies as we deem advisable. 
Just now we are sending out three 
thousand copies of ‘The Leopard's 
Spots,’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr., to 
every one whom we think will be 
interested in it—editors, clergy- 
men, physicians, politicians. That 


is about ten times the usual num- 
want people to talk 


ber. We 
about it. 

“When the author of a book 
lectures about it the sales go up. 
We tried the plan of having a 
lecturer talk about one of our 
books a few years ago, sending 
out complimentary cards to a list 
of people whom we thought would 
be interested in the subject which 
it treated. There was a good 
crowd and every one was inter- 
ested, but in so far as sales were 
concerned the experiment was a 
flat failure. Why? Well, we 
think that we told them too much. 
Instead of arousing interest, we 
satisfied it. Had we charged ad- 
mission we might have got eith- 
er an empty house or an audience 
that would have gone more deeply 
into the matter. The plan has 
merits, and we shall try it again. 

“A popular author’s reputation 
cannot be depended upon to self 
all of his books. The public de- 
voured 250,000 copies of ‘An Eng- 
lishwoman’s Love Letters,’ yet we 
have ‘A Modern Antaeus,’ by the 
same writer, and it has not sold 
nearly as well, proportionately. 
It’s a good book, too—much better 
than the ‘Letters’ from the literary 
standpoint. 

“We try to be truthful in our 
advertising—truthful and __inter- 
esting. We want readers to know 
that our name on a title-page is a 
guarantee of worth. The radical 
change in book conditions and the 
enormous sales of fiction are at- 
tributable to the prosperous state 
of the country, undoubtedly. If 
anything happens to that prosper- 
ity—but let us hope that nothing 
will happen. As for the wave of 
revulsion which—the prophets say 
—will engulf the popular novel 
and drive the public to something 
else—why, I should like to know 
what that something else is to be; 
I am thoroughly interested in it.’ 
Jas. H. CoLtins. 


¢ 
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There are more 
Tribunes sold 
every day with- 
in the corporate 


limit of the City 


of Minneapolis, 
than all the other 
local English 
daily publica- 


tions combined. 


See report of the Association of 
American Advertisers. 
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SPECIAL DIS- 


WINDOW 
PLAYS 


There is an increasing demand 
among retailers for material with 
which to make special displays of 
advertised articles. Druggists, to- 
bacconists, grocers and other deal- 
ers who handle widely-known pro- 
prietary commodities are learning 
the value of the special window 
as a stimulant to trade. Special 
prices in connection with an attrac- 
tive special window have long been 
used as a magnet by department 
stores, and now the small dealer 
finds that it pays him just as well 
in proportion. 

The kind of advertising that 
comes from these special events 
is of the very best kind. They 
attract attention by actual demon- 
stration, sell goods and give peo- 
ple an opportunity to try them. 
Dealers have learned their effec- 
tiveness, and are eager for window 
attractions. They will take pains 
in installing anything sent by the 
manufacturer or general advertis- 
er, and the latter should not be 
lax in profiting by their readiness 
to give a very desirable kind of 
publicity to their goods. 

The designing of special window 
features for this peculiar purpose 
is a problem for the inventor, and 
the man who can devise unique 
effects which conform to certain 
limitations ought to be of consid- 
erable interest to general adver- 
tisers. The ideal display is one 
that is reasonable in cost, easily 
packed and shipped, easily set up 
in any sort of window, and of the 
kind that can be used a week or 
two and then, thrown away. The 
National Cash Register ‘Company 
ships elaborate mechanical appa- 
ratus from branch to branch, but 
this plan is only practicable where 
the display goes to a local agent, 
and would hardly pay if applied to 
retailers. Costly apparatus is dif- 
ficult of management, and likely to 
be damaged in shipping, putting the 
dealer to trouble and expense. The 
main features of such a display 
should be the background. Perhaps 
every window which fails of effec- 
tiveness is lacking in this particu- 
lar. Small dealers seldom use 
them, and even the expert window 
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dresser designs windows in which 
the background is out of harmony 
with goods. Windows of many 
small stores are built with rails 
instead of being inclosed, and un- 
less a background is used the dis- 
play does not show off to advan- 
tage. With a background that 
could be set up in such windows 
the display would need few other 
accessories. 

As the goods themselves make 
up the better part of the window, 
the accessories should symbolize 
them in some striking way. The 
Welch Grape Juice folks send ar- 
tificial grape vines to twine around 
bottles of their product. “Frog- 
in-the-Throat” has always been ad- 
vertised with small paper frogs. 
In the window of a 23d street 
drug store not long ago there was 
a miniature wagon drawn by six- 
teen horses, advertising a certain 
brand of borax. In the grape sea- 
son the Welch product could be 
shown off with fresh fruit, and if 
such a window were handled ably 
it would quite overshadow one 
gotten up with papier mache 

“props.” Scott’s Emulsion could 
be symbolized with fish or fishing 
implements. Egyptian Cigarettes 
could be symbolized in dozens of 
ways. An imitation papier mache 
mummy case would attract at- 
tention anywhere. 

The retailer has little time to 
design and arrange elaborate dis- 
plays upon his own account, and 
needs help from general advertis- 
ers. He is always glad to get 
good attractions, and will give all 
of his space to them. The most 
important detail in sending out ma- 
terial would be, first, background, 
and second, directions and _ hints 
for setting it up. With a good 
background and some sensible sug- 
gestions the dealer of ordinary 
ability could produce his own ef- 
fects, using accessories that were 
easily obtainable and of slight 

cost. Every variety of window 
must be taken into account by the 
designer, however, and displays 
must be varied so that a retailer; 
can have something new evefy 
month or two. 





Twice a fool is he who doesn’t adver 
tise and then wonders why success 
eludes him. 
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APRIL A RECORD BREAKER 


FOR THE 


St. Louis Chronicle 


During the month of April, 1902, the 
St. Louis Chronicle printed 91,280 more 
lines of advertising than it did in April, 
I9OI. 

The live, progressive advertisers of the 
country recognize the great power of the 
St. Louis Chronicle as a business builder. 
The Chronicle has a larger number of ex- 
clusive readers than any other newspaper 
published in St. Louis. 

It offers advertisers a lower rate, per 
thousand circulation, than can be obtained 
from any other daily publication in St. 
Louis. 

The Chronicle is one of the four strong 
newspapers comprising the Scriprs-McRar 
LEAGUE. 

Its guaranteed circulation exceeds 
51,000, which, with the Cleveland Press, 
the Cincinnati Post and the Covington, 
Ky., Post, havea combined circulation of 
Over 315,000 copies daily. 





For rates and further information, address 


D. J. RANDALL, 1. S. WALLIS, ~ 
Tribune Building, New York. Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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SINGLE’ TRIP 
$25. $23.80 $21. 


COLORADO 

- SINGLE TRIP 
2880 $ 26. 

ROUND . TRIP 
$3150 $28.40 








PERSONALLY ComBOOEED, 


Mr. C. A. Anderson, Agt. Judso: 


sion Co.,648 Tremon 


detailed .a@vertising matter, 


A DIRECT 


t Builldiss,73 Tremont Street, 
gladly elaborate upon the fore- 
that direct way which is the 





ce tn 
has t inducements to offer which are’ 
rteous assistance d 


Let Mr. yo on. 
His book explains everything; answers all questions. 


APPEAL. 





THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

The advertisement is the culmination 
of a plan by which the man or the firm 
having something to sell communicates 
to his prospective customers. It is the 
expression by which he attempts to form 
ideas in their minds and influence them 
to become patrons. It is therefore his 
means of shaping their opinions, and 
the stroke upon which depends the char- 
acter of ultimate results. 

The advertising plan may be based 
upon correct fundamental principles, it 
may include every element essential to 
the highest efficiency, but the structure 
as a whole will be strong only if the 
advertisement has strength. 

There are three points to be covered 
in the preparation of advertising matter 
—rational, convincine expression in the 
writing, effective typographical arrange- 
ment and the proper utilization of space. 

The time has passed when extravagant 
claims could wield influence. The grow- 
ing judgment of the average reader sees 
through the transparent expressions that 
some advertisers consider necessary to 


exploit their wares and it is the argu- 
ment that appeals to reason that acts 
with the greatest force. 

But, however excellently this- feature 
may be covered, the advertisement must 
be attractive typographically if it is to 
accomplish its purpose in the highest 
degree. It must stand out from its sur- 
roundings as something individual, some- 
thing possessing peculiar characteristics 
apart from its neighbors. If it is thus 
arranged, it will be sure to attract at- 
tention and be read, it will create in- 
terest and arouse the curiosity of the 
reader to investigate the particular qual- 
ities of the article offered—The Mahin 
Method. 


+o>—_—__— 
AD- VERSE. 

“My love for you,” exclaimed the 
impassioned lover, i the strength of 
Gibraltar!” 

“Is it absolutely pure?” asked the 
blushing maiden. 

“It is. You are fifty-seven varieties 
of an angel!” 

ow generously good you are, Her- 
bert!" he murmured. —Chicago Tribe 
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THE FORM LETTER. 


Many advertisers who admit the gen- 
eral proposition that advertising is 
likely to be more effective when devised 
by the professional adwriter, are in 
doubt whether the form letter is not an 
exception to the rule. They say that in 
newspaper advertising, booklets, etc., 
there is some opportunity for the ad- 
writers to score points through his spe- 
cialty, but a form letter—well, that is 
strictly business; and of course, the 
business man knows that better than any 
outsider can. Put in that way, such a 
statement admits of no doubt. But a 
little consideration of the form letter 
will show that it does not, as a means 
of publicity, differ essentially from the 
display ad, circular, dodger, booklet, or 
other form of advertising. 

The point is this. Every bit of ad- 
vertising must, to be effective, bear a 
strict relation to the people it is intend- 
ed to reach—-their tastes, their know- 
ledge, their habits and their pocket- 
books. ‘To say that it must be in har- 
mony with the character of the business 
advertised is the same truth from an- 
other view point. The audience—that’s 
the thing. The effectiveness of an ad- 
vertisement, like that of a speech, is de- 
pendent on a knowledge of the audi- 
ence. Now if the advertiser has studied 
the best methods of appealing to the 
people who are his prospective cus- 
tomers, knows their likings, their foibles, 
their peculiar views, can write decent 
English and give pointed expression to 
what he knows—this, in addition to 
special knowledge of his business, will 
make his advertising matter far more 
powerful than the professional adwriter 
could possibly turn out. 

All this is fully as applicable to the 
form letter as to any other kind of ad- 
vertising literature. The form letter 
requires knowledge of the audience— 
must be humorous, slangy, dignified, as 
the occasion demands—must, if it is to 
serve its purpose, carry its point with 
all the devices which experience in ad- 
dressing the public has shown to be ef- 
fective. 

Everyone has received the form letter 
which tells nearly everything regarding 
a businsss except that which the letter 
was meant to cover, the form letter 
which is feebly jocose or preternaturally 
solemn, the form letter which is inor- 
dinately tedious or impertinently abrupt 
—form letters without end which were 
hurriedly committed to the waste basket. 

As with every other variety of adver- 
tising, it is impossible to lay down rules 
for the guidance of the amateur in writ- 
ing a form letter. Only there are cer- 
tain principles which apply with peculiar 
force to the form letter. It must be 
Strong, brief and pointed. You are not 
assisted by tricks of display. You have 
only a minute or two to make your 
point. If you fail, away goes the letter 
to the rubbish pile. 

Strong language does not necessarily 
give strength to the letter. Remember 
that the public is bombarded with hyper- 
boles every day. Strength is the result 
of choice, apt expressions which con- 
vey an unmistakable impression of sin- 
cerity and earnestness. 

As to brevity, the hint which Horace 
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gave to the poet is worth noting by 
the advertiser: “In, striving to be brief, 
I become obscure.”” There is the rub; 
to say all you want to say—so that it 
may be understood at a glance—and in 
the fewest possible words. 

As to point, that must sot be in the 
tai. Preambles, hems and haws of 
every description must be mercilessly ex- 
cised. Get it in the first sentence if 
possible. If it is not in the second, 
don’t waste money in sending out that 
letter. 

The form letter, instead of being so 
easy that anybody can write it, is one 
of the hardest nuts to crack in adwrit- 
ing-—Advertising World. 

LESS SPACE. 
At 8 p. m., while Pa and Ma 

Helped entertain, with Sis, 

Poth John and May in distant seats 
fere far apart, like 
At 9 p. m., as Pa withdrew 

And sought his room upstairs, 
The lovers found some photographs 

And nearer brought their chairs. 
At 10 p. m. Mamma decamped—. 

And then, ye gods! What bliss! 
Those lovers sat till nearly one 

Aboutascloseasthis. 


this. 


—Puck. 
Classified Advertisements. 


apvertgenente under this head two linesor more, 
wthended intone soak 1 2écentsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


r[\HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, © Chestetin, N.C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the § in the 
TS 


ANTED—Good o: short stories on 
. Address NITED PLATE & 
Co., in, O. 

ae wanted as ne 
WO . Experienced on 
Address “ L. B. 2,” New 


= Special syni ite as articles. Please 
S pros and prices to MEMPHIS 
MORNING 3 NE 8, Memphis, Tenn. 


ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the Wa are sold in Greater New 
York every day eats any t two other papers. 


TF you het eg a 00d position gestion in other editorial 


Hieatior YMENT 


ap fheation wit with ‘the NATION. eM 
ENCY, Box 204, Canton, 0. m, O. 


7 ANTED—Web ‘pressman and 
Man < yma and ability. 
stating e: ence and wages expected,“ 
MAN,” cate: of Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED_Rel liable person to solicit - 
Le py Hy in New York, also one 2 Chi 


yy me in Boston. Li 
 GAZEITE, Milford, N. Y N.Y. 


" a you fellow, thorou thoroughly original, edu- 
T%33 oni Al stenographer. If you want a 
combination offices man and ad man, write me. 
“H. C.C.,” care of Printers’ Printers’ Ink. 


ge ey SOLICITOR, first class, wants 
ion on metropolitan ‘daily. References 
oe a and results 
care of care of Printers 


ary ability and 
perience. ‘ant cash h buyers for 


Busin 

ASTER YE P. O. Box 468, New York. - 
ANTED—To trade coun! 

ent. tenes sin town "on six ortawest 

thousand. “IMMEDLATE,” care Printers’ rintere Ink 


CHARLOTTE NEWS i roll the list of 
afternoon ————. Carolina. 


r circulator, 
” Heferences. 


A oress: 


Address “ 
ARRIED: Lite 
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IRST-CLASS advertising solicitor wanted 4 
y =e wey paper in pan he of 35, 


Address. terms and ex! lence, “ 
vieTisiNG SO CITOR,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ws APED—Onetary publishers can learn of a 
increase their circulation. No 
ame hes bee forthe advice. Address THE 
re LITERARY MAGAZINE, Lancas- 
r, Pa. 

a ANTED—To exchange, 0 our wonderful Eure- 
ka Extractor for advertising space. Re- 

tails at 25 cents per bottle. Send sample of 


r 
when writing. REGAL SUPPLY CO., tle 
Creek, Mich. 


I* you maow of of a oe oune man with ene 
perience and in advertising wor! 
‘or you ata no 

until he had demonst: d his abili' 
write him! “WALDO,” care of Prin 


$1 Ou: IN coats will be give given to the person ei, 
e name that will be used for a tab- 
let. to be a better health restorer 
than an or ii now on the market, 
JOSEPH THODOSON, itchell, Ontario, Canada. 
T= patihers of t Lys Chicago ISRAELITE de- 
engage ices of a br a Jew- 
ish Ru. to fill the sition left vacant by the 
death of Dr. eons Wise (“ Nickerdown”). Ad- 


Gesiaows K & CO., 324 born St., Chicago, 
ANTED—Experienced st steveoty per. 


W A man 
who is alsoa hinist and is famil. 
iar with + 8 ee 0} farming out news Ld mie 
cellany experience in 
Seb et STREET Pa 
sala: , 
care Printers’ Ink. > 


F there is a new here in the East 
with over 3,000 Greulation that could use the 
— of an advertising’? — and oo com- 
petent young advertising man 
J that and hustle advert 
I_would like to hear from 
“PUSH,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell Printers’ Ink—a 
journal for advertisers—published weekly 
at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
ractice of Advertising, and is 
yy the most successful 
try and oe: wou Liberal 
St., New ysl 


, ex- 
who 


Teg ed — 


it has roven 








ng, 
the publishers. 


commission al- 
RINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 


Wy Anz=> ere 4 s very promising fu- 
ture fort the ri oung man, one who 
is or has been emplo in an advertising 
stands th as clerk ; one who thoroughly under- 
nds the Ot ae pert, of =< busin and fy 
capable 0 aoe 0 all- 
x man. Write ORB VERTISER: ” care of 
Printers’ Ink, 10 abe 8t., New York. 


PANISH AMEDICAs Eee. - 
you want a Spanish departmentin your 
business: If so, write me and I will come and 
arrange all details, give you best of connections 
rica an ive you my fifteen 

scene mae 2 this line, for a short 

e until all is running well with you. Address 
EMORY C. WHITE, 136 “138 Liberty 8t., New York. 


ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
sdvertisements. A veritable mine of 
5 mtains over five 
les of effective ads. Invaluable 
- a ea teene et stimulator for advertisement writ- 
on receipt of prce, $l. Ad 
EO P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


A DraernG me man, with ten 


years’ 
ence buyin; 


selling and ay ae sing 
= store work), desires 
Position 


vices or 
can furuish di 
“ MANAGER, » care ters’ Ink, New York. 


BEARTNENT OF PUBLICITY—Expert pur- 
ee, Comenee and a of print- 

ing, wri econ rochures, circulars, 
dleviser ae novelties, tor of _- for salesmen, 
lans, seeks new en- 

r gle librarian; 12 
lence. Passed U. 8. civil service 
ers’ examination. Prominent refs. 
* IRVING,” veare LR. .Roberts, 316 Broadway, N.Y. 








VW ] ARE ED Coes hustler, with | experience and 
, can secure half interest and man- 
Rae, r ine ARKANSAW TRAVELER, vChi 
cago, on reasonable terms. Give full particulars, 
MANOFACTORERS SEEKING SOUTHERN 
TRADE, ATTENTION, 


tion with one of the 
oldest firms in the South), desires an opportunity 
where ability will have more scope to Sovelope 
and secure advancement commensurate t! 
with, prepared to secure and handle traveling 
salesmen souell sikees ef age and marri ‘ol 
dress P.O. Box 929, New Gsteana Ee La. 


i on ee 
UNIFORM FORM CAPS. 
STIMATES and samples promptly furnish: 
“4 DANBURY HAT CO., 22 Des! proses St, NY. 


sieieninmah ital 
PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


ALF-TONES for the ay Cay Finest 
4 uts at lowest prices. THE STANDARD EN- 
GRAVING CO. OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St. 


tor 
MAIL IL ORDER. 


1G MONEY made in mail-order business. Our 
plan for startin: nners is remar 
successful. CEN SUP. CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


PAPER. 


¥ you pee Contes Boe x Paper, send to us f 
Tull lines in stock. 


SuIT & SUTPHIN, 45 Becks 
— & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St. New York 
y 


TO LET. 
0 apa? aesee offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


$500. $400, respectiv 
to 0 ako. nt ROWELL &'CO., owners, ont 
pre 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


NITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAD, 
153 La Salle 8t., Chi Clippi: 


or- 
der on any subject from yiti- 


curren’ 
newspapers. 


a 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


E BUY, 1 —- OR EXCHANGE 

Printers’ machinery, material and supplies, 

a all foundries. 
ates eee furnished. 


gual NNER, OP ENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


apap laa te bieiagin 
ZINC ETCHINGS. 


EDICAL ADVERTISERS ma: e noticed 
blotches of black and a doutien line in 
beard cuts when th rin 
wepaper. The cause Se poor zinc etchin 


romogy ig. t@ change your engraver. tr 


—+or——_—_. 
ADDRESSING SING MACHINES. 


Dz. BELKNAP’S New Rot New 
e chine, in relation to o er 
machines, occupies the same posi in the 
of addressing an: < fopilitioe as —* 
web printing press does to the old Ben Frank 
Send for boo Jet, F. D, BELKNAP, 290 
way, New York. 


=e 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


LEVELAND end vicinity ; 85,000 live names; 

a. U.S. MAILI dd apv'a CO., Ine., 

Cleveland, O: 

soem ES of Resthers California and 
Oregon 


2,500 Somme ern subscribers to al 


new: thousand. 
TALE, Ashland, Oregon. 
i. $6.80. Names and addresses of 
ey County, In tall heade of fam 
compiled by a A. from Tec 
rate and reliable, t¢ 


ords, accu 


ranged in convenient form. ee fen, Sain, 
County Auditor, Columbia City, In 
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NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
H. SMITH, N r Broker, Eariville, Ill. 
A. Reliability, promptness. Write. 
noneiigiiiasianintte 
COLOR PLATES. 


EAP COLOR —— for catalogue covers, 
) Hhotter designs, etc. MAIL CUT CO., Phila. 


+o» 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter tellin telling all about them free. 
P THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


> 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
i,’ cacrROEsT= or ste! cuts. When y 
it, t good i ones, order order from Bright’s crf vid 
i ble, it. Lo pe Foundry, N. 
eee eh Third St., St Louis Mee. 


STOCK CUTS. 


THEN YOU SEE a line - om want, clip the 
proof and mail to us 50c. and we will 

send you a good plate trom aoe size—if not 
over column w ide. MAIL CUT CO., ‘Philadelphia. 


COIN CARDS, 
ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 
gs PER 1,000. Less for more; s any pri ting. 
B3 THE ¢ COIN Waareee CO., Detroit, Mic e 


MEN'S H ATS. 

TRY A DANBURY HA 
- We will duplicate in ay ee, Cae terre ve 
ship and finish for en hat sold by retail 


ti in New York 
2 Desbrosses St. and a W.t -. New York: 





pening 
TRANSLATING. 


DVERTISERS need: the curviess ~ thor- 
ough and peogtiest ould com- 
municate with THE CANADIAN TRANSLATING 
BUREAU, Room 23 Ferrier Block, 1598 Notre 
Dame St., Montreal, 
Specialty : Translation of English into French. 


EXCHANGE. 


WxCHaNGs what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or some’ , and want to e-- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
Printers’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of paper with whom 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 

change. The price for such advertisements is 
2% cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


ee. ee 
ILLUSTRATORS AND II AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood F Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t., New York. Service goodand prompt. 





HAVE YOU TALENT zon 


RAWING? 

Send for free lesson Re 14 and terms to the 

National School of Caricature. We teach b 

mailalso. Day and night classes from | 

The only re of its a a in the world. 
McCART: Director, 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CARICATURK, 
Studios, 87 World Seiding. 
New York City. 


SUCCESSFUL CI¢ CIGAR ADS. 


g. the oF Origine! 
. 

sales. Not wishing to part with the eeinal, f 
have, at the request of a number of dealers and 
manufacturers, undertaken to publish a number 
of fac-simile oes. 45 ranted number of copies 
now offered for sale. r 500 display ads and 
peal, tonet ether witn tae different schemes which 
brought Blizzard Cigar Factory fame and 
thousands “of dollars. For details regarding 

address MAX BURG, New U 


SUPPLIES. 
\ 7 D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag: 
azine cut i any other r ink house in the 


“Bestel prices to cash buyers. 


PRINTERS’ HELPS. 
Bw.o CERTIFICATES an: and Dart onas. Send 
jenn to to be completed ty oes ew 
ety of patterns. a ape Tod Cou., 
bocraphnce, tae ne New i York 
TRADE PAPERS FOR SALE 
Worn like to ape pty urself 
into a aren ¢ trade paper the head of one 
of the lareat 2 flelde? Spe Pe about it, aive 


evidence of your msibility. “J. D..” care 
of EMERSON P. #. 263 B: . 





NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICE FORSALE. 
xe PTIONAL circumstances 
cquteee 





Cpe oy 
. Do a answer unless 
If you do oe Ly TY property tha 


ness. » 
for pelt ina 
cane fee? a New York. 
SaEEEEn on cha 
PUBLISHING eae OPPORTUNI1- 


HE opportunities for ma i sing money in the 
publishing business never were better than 
they are to-day, but it may take more money and 
nT ceay the oubiest contents 
udy the sui co! ive my 
customers the benefit of my” inve ventlgations 
That’s one reason wh: oust ho wales sar) 
all the class journals asst Ghauee hands in th ; 
country. 
It you, seek a successful way into publishing 


I con he uu. 
MERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


—_—_+o+—__—_ 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


OR inviting announcemen 

of ee arene Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


Mave FROM SPIKE NAILS. Knives, core 
it oi box openers, etc. ner) 
novell y, best 


les. 
Ez ’n souvenir, 15c. Booklet for ask 
HATHAWAY’S CONCERN, Box 100, 


MEN make $150 a week sel 
advertising calendars. Can 
any month within 11, 15 or 79 years instantly. 
Write for terms to salesmen. None but reliable 
salesmen need apply. THE GRAESSLE CALEN- 
DAR CO., Seymour, Ind. 


BOOKS. 
EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, Now York. 


AKING 4. COUNTRY BN NEWSPAPER—Text- 
ht in gold i n practical instruct Bubjects 
we n n oD. is 
ona. the y 


a verdining: dal Sohy. law; ‘how to 


fet news, advertising, circ cinonntion. No th) ike 
ee ime, posses worry, earns money. 4 


dorsed Bound i 
a. $i ist pope Fak THE i DOMINION COMPAN Y. 


EADY-MADE = TISE-MENTS. 
Geo. P. yo 

York, send the 

entitled a Ready - 

book contains, 

a cmampies and otros of advertising for al- 


-_ — 
who write ie their o vertisements 
work will be found 4 EO ns The polaek 4-4 
one dollar.—Cazxton Caveat. 
The book will be sent $e SRY otdress upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. G WELL & CO., 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 








3° 
ELECTROTYPES. 
give oa attention rad Prot of good 


\ Ve electro for new: Out 
of-town og one pin i Pra lsBECK 
ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 + ~ St., N. ¥. 


MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING, 
HEADS on a fine linen r 
Fag dg for$8. Send for samples. Other goo 
as cheap. CLARK & ZUGALLA, 
—-F S.-M, 88 Gold St., N. Y. City. 





MAILING M MACHINES. 


‘J. HE DICK MATCHLESS MANS lightest and 
q uickest. Price $12. ALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Baftalon in a 


N° type used in the Walla Wallace & Co.  addvensing 
machine. A saving of from 50 to 75 
he machine does he 
nmen daily. Mai lists 
"ie, cuomatioalty fam 
au ically 
minute. Ser nese ccess has 
i addressing machines to 
in t So gh but our machine is the 
ly sim: be geesthenl, a and economical 
one now in operation amo! the large publishers 
throughout the country. Paperenst 1 Ink, Butter- 
= Pub. Co.. Geatiowoman Te Co., Cosmopoli- 
Frank Leslie's Mronthiy, McCall 
Go., A. D Porter Co., a Augusta, Me.; 
Cushman’s Cou; Press Pub. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb.; ome Lite’ Pub. Go., Chicago. IL; 
Ww. B. tee eies p Caieage ; Home 


ph Re ty — 
work of forty expe: 
addressed in fac-cimile ty 
wrappers, envelopes, 
peg gy of 100 


ee ee, 
BUSINESS OPPOR: OPPORTUNITIES. 


1¢ Pare dbo eigen line advertisement 4 times in 

00 Illinois Wisconsin newspapers , 

wa F. weekh 7 2 in farmi' ng mmuni- 

tes a and — towns. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UN » 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


[oes income without loss of time, invest- 
as by Loe — ,or neglect of ye ing usi- 
connection with the FINAN- 
INQUIRER, eh, 85 1 
cial wh 


55 oe it., N. ¥. No mat- 
and sample copy 
on — 


WENTY per cent per annum business for sale. 
BH ping: plant in ——— onarerte and 
electro one of the largest cities on 
Grea t Lakes. eared o he 000 last year. Illness 
only reason for selli 


A rareopportunity for 
right man. FISHER, 638 Elli Ellicott Sq., Bi oO. 


Cau vou Lem ys 4001 If If so I can help you 
a retail store. aS ld , but all 
Best business tion on earth 
for so nvestment, "you don’t nl a 
good town I'll ibelp ou find a. 
and ‘or the 
G. 8. RUCK 


| new. 


——_—$_<@e————— 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
UBLISHERS’ COMMEROLAL, UNION ; a credit 


agency coveri advertisers and 4 
omens yvanier a), it. Details at Boyce by 
Chicago, or Temple Court, New York. 
HEBODEGA XXXX WHISKY. A 
ore old, one gal. or 4 = 
send " Pp. 0. or ex. order. wo 
& 00.. Distillers, 321 Tremont St., Boston, 
Dwr IPTIVE books, book booklets and pam onal 
written for advertisers and others. igh- 
class work. Confidential. COBBE’S Lit R- 
SRY BUREAU, Room 15, No. 115 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ANTED— Good da M4 experience and 
ability interest and man- 
agement of the J ARCANSAW TRAVELER, Chi- 
cago, on reasonable terms. G! Give full particulars. 
-H will positively cure cure Mashhnests for all 
$1.00 per box by mail. it doesn’t 


time. 
do the work, your my 4 
§ WESTHEINER, 
Mo. 


brand 
CALNAN 


Te advertiser has facilities for foreishing 

information of all surts obtainable fro m the 
Governmental De ments, and the service is 
rendered for a moderate compensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth 8t.. Washington, D. C. 


PRINTERS’ INK, * 


MAIL ORDER GOODS. 


APID sellers for mail order benny en and local 
agents. Circulars and electro: 
RELIABLE CO., P. O. Box 2026, New York City. 


PREMIUMS. 
ELIABLE goods we 8 are trade buiaers Thou- 


sands 0! jums suitable for 
ublishers and others from the foremost manu- 


free. Sy. MYERS S CO» 18-5068 Muiden Lane, 





PRINTERS. 
NOTEHE ADS or state'nts.$5 cash. Good 
stock & p't’g. P. HARRIS, Seal 


5,00 
5,000 “printing sced copy and each with 
order. JO. FA ‘CETT, Pri Printer, Delphi, Ind. 


500 LINEN letter-heads, nae or carated, 
printed, $1.50. First-class work, see. prone 
Samples free. CENTRAL SUP. CO., Kan. City, 
if Fb are not satisfied where you +0 try us. 

do all kinds of book and 
Peng Boma, and eathatnctortiy. Ow ONION 
CO., 15 Vandewater 8t., New York. 
SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you heer comsteey say : “ Now 
there's a small space well used. It stands right 


a 5 ~ the Fg a ad ‘ » 
Plow cng: arrangement caught 
the e Ly 4 made ere small ad stand out more 

7 pentty than one twice its size, but not so 
a lay’ 

One of the things we particular! ride our- 
selves on, is this ability for petting PyAvertiss- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
aged probably has not the equipment for doing 

that we —9 probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish electro 

This is only one of 
ers—the printing of cota nod 
lars are some of the other t! 

We make them stand out of the crowd too. 

PRINTERS’. INK PRESS. 
10 Svruce St., New York. 

yas CHELTENHAM PRESS. 
Booklets, Printed Matter 
of all kinds. 
Positively no Competitive Estimates. 
Established 1897, 
and has done work for 

Rogers, Pest & Co.—Brooks Bros., 

W. W. Astor, 

MeVickar & Co.—The Haberdasher, 

Gorham Co., silversmiths—Kaskel & Kaskel. 
Many others 
of the Best Class. 

THE CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 

Newspaper and Magazine Advertising 
Planned, Designed and Placed. 
Positively no Split Commissions. 
Recently established 


and responsible for the 


etee, Ly ou like. 


© for advertis- 
klets, cireu- 


New York newspaper advertising of 

Brooks Bros., 

Criterion Hotel, 

A. B. Kirschbaum & Co., 

Waliach’s Hats. 
Others of the Best Class. 

150 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Telephone 1919 18th Street. 
We have just prepared a booklet about compe- 

tition. It will be sent on request. 





PRINTERS’ 


CAPS. 


ANBURY HAT CO., N.Y. 
D Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 


FOR SALE. 


‘THE best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
T THE News reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 

OR SALE—Only Democratic 


rw in county 
of 20,000 people and town of . GRAPHIC- 
HERALD, Webster City, Iowa. 


HE best count, in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Trmes-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any as any other paper. 


ARE opportunity to buy a first-class family 
R paper; establis! ed 25 years in one of our 
lirge cities; cire’n overs ,000 and every subscri' 
paid in advance ; good adv ‘Gps ; owners 
going outof business. “H.& H.,” ters’ Ink. 


INEST set of pictures a the wera. ° ane 
Voyage of =e. ” fou 
ations, engrav' . fine steel ; a A Tn 
inches. Cost ‘$11,500 simply to engrave. As 
standard as the dictionary; never grow old. A 
rare chance to push them - * Porters? or on in- 
iments. Address ‘‘ H. N.,’ “H.N.,” Printers’ Ink. 


OR SALF—Bright machir machi) trade journal, 
witn a good name and a mailing list ved 18,000. 
Regular monthly circulation 10,000, id 
subscriptions. Convenient size. 7x9 i ince ~ vow 
ublished as a house oun © that the firm wish 
b discontinue. Would a money 3 maker if 
shed ‘ndependentiy. Address M. W. LEK, 12 
th Canal St., Chicago, Ll) 


VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many newspaper men and oe. 

as wellas by advertisers. If you want to buy 
paper, or to sell a paper, or or ink, the thin 
to do is toannounce your 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
2% cents a line. os a vale one insertion will do 
the business. Address RINTERS INK, 10 10 Spruce 
&., New Yor! 


++ 
ADV ERTISING MEDIA, 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 0 cents, N New York City. 
» CENTS per inch per day; pores ey teen Me 
25 flat renes. ENTER PRISE, B Brockto: 
4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY mad 
PRISE, 8rockton, Mass, Circulation 8,000, 


por LATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTEKPRISE covers the city. 


EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 


your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 
| yay St. Paul, Minn., monthly. Circu- 
lation 25,000. Advertis' $1.25 per inch 


INK. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Oren AL designs for cualegue rine advert bethes- 
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designed sketches submi 4 
tog. Spree ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


—_— ~~" 
HALF-TONES. 


eC. r single « column _haif-tones, 
75° ‘KNOX ENG. ENG. CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


le += copper half-tone -tones, |-col., $1 ; 
in. THE a ARC 


Ne 
onavint’ 60. ——— wn. 


80°s. Speciai }— rms —) ane to publishers. — 
MAIL CUT age aa 
ALF-TONE cuts, coarse screen, 
rs, extra acon. Single cok, 

col, sie. roomed - with o: 


in U. GRANT a RAVING 
Cco., iieaie North Ninth ‘St. Phila., P 
—— +o 





for ne 
my 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
DWIN 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
2 promable adv vertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 
wet ING Dy ae ips isa ed 
with a woes L. OSTROM, Olean. | N. 
If a need assistance, wri’ 
rated ads <a best results, THE 


illust: 
Ge ont LEAGUE, New York, make the Sess. 
Explain business and wishes for particulars 


INTS to advertisers 50 cents each, 
Advertising Aarons. ADRIAN EVANS, 
116 Fulton 8t., SN Y. City. 


3 ADS for $1. Written for you, not stereoty 

1 will make your advertising sell goods. 
is not “hot air.” Write, with data, to C. W. 
DARLING, Cananda‘gua, N. ¥. 


if WRITE and illustrate vigorous, sensible ads. 
1 ee: pa study to each. me = 

en vamos wait for your arking. COM 

EN>sE ADVERTISER, ER, Saginaw, Mich. 


TE plan, rises re and produce advertisi: 
W that sabert ag" booklets, folders, mailing 
When you need good adv'g 

wy GOoRHA ys sr EVENS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
WRITE canatihe, < convincing, , honest talk for 
ST = rate and print 


e free to 
KOSS ‘ BIERISE — 


R, 
ith Bldg., Philadelphi 
A tse LARGE ja ef o advertising done 
D secon 
Pry ee ” 


-rate stuff. I’m mortally 

yours is of this c' = Five of my kind 

—the right ay built for any business under 

the sun, for cash with order. W. RAY 
TOWNSEND, 4h Vermont St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 

A® CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

ready-made advertisements of great assist- 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 








per insertion, or five cts. per 1 of ¢ 


j ye Oars ARD, 1 D. 5,836, W. 5,100. 
ighth year. rol paper. 

LA COSTE & MA VELL, Repleceutatives, 

Nassa’ $i. Bidg., New York City. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE. gene N. J.— 
Circulation, 5,000. Mail paid one 
i: * Ze, mm | rate 10c. aad line. Close 
th. 1 card request will bring sample. 


er line for each insertion 1n entire 

\ Sat papers, located mostly in 

ork, Jersey _and pennant. 

(SION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater st., N. Y. 

EOPLE who want to reach Wes' spree 

with their business should oom the Bill. 

— A TIMES. e best general cir- 

y weekly newspaper p printed west 

of the Mlsniszipp Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprietor, 


HE ISLAND PROVINCE gets good resu 
Prince Edward ame is the smallest of | of tins 
seven provinces of Ca: — and the most mie | 
ted. phy: — rely agricultu: TH 
\AMINFR a its leading aan 
1,150; weekly, 2,736. “Wants” a specialty a 
; 10¢ one apne three ¢ es ‘Be 
weekly co’ 


sient, 10¢. and 1c. ‘aaa Charlotteto P.E, 
5e. dress wn, P. E, 


over five hundred specimens of 
ood advertising, any one of which may sug; 
an idea for your ad you get stalled. mt 
ropes on OS f price, & Address GEO. 
ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce t., New York. 


A®* RITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only % eonts 9 line, bei 

of any medium published, 

tion and influence. 

cessful adwri 


smail 
wise. Addrems orders, FRINTERS’ INE’10 Spruce 
St., New York 


rr ms were to write me for SAMPLES of my 
, and a them over leisurely in the 
quiet mS your offi wn could quickly determine 
whether or not “ MY a iently un- 
like the usual ran” of such adve: matter 
as to make a feel like ordering something of 
me. ple“ feel” Genk tom ay only reason 
for conding out ah SAMPLES to those =e 
seeming interest exceeds the 
I make CATA UES, PRICE LISTS, BOOK: 
LETS. FOLDEKS, MAILING. SLIPS. and CARDS, 
NEWSPAPER ani oyEs AL ADVTS 


etc., etc very 
“usual” things, and some ¢ ink with fair enccees. 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
No. 7. Sansom 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Bell Telephone Agencies, and the 
American District’ Messenger Cos 
business ads for the 


Pyiladelpl 


atofficerates, and telephone them to 

to the advertisers. This step was mall 
of THE ITEM’S “ Want” advertisi 

A large corps of expert typewriters! 
promptly inserted in the paper. 
DOES THE REST. 


rar are 43-44-45-41-48-49 TRIBUNE BUl 
ROO’ ae NEW YORK. 


“ Now KX® 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Union Telegraph Co.’s, and the 


es now receive “Want” and other 


M, Daily or Sunday, without extra charge 
ary by the ENORMOUS GROWTH 
derthat we could handle it morerapidly. 


Mthe ads over the ‘phones, and they are 
_ M@® CIRCULATION EVERY DAY 


SPECIAL AGENCY, 


ADVERTISING, 


“THE ROOKERY,” 510-11-12 TRIBUNE’ BDG. 
CHICACO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wedresday. Ten cents a 
on price, five dollars a Tome 
dollars a hundred. No bac! 


bers. 
Bein printed from plates, it is always pos- 
toimeea 2 Jew edition of five hundred 4 


es su 
ERS’ iNK for the benefit of adv; 
“EW It any person who has 20% paid for 
any rson who not for it is re- 
yy Tas! INK it . ee aa 
name, Every r is stop; 
at the expiration of the time paid f for 1 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

‘lassified sGvertioomente 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; — measure; gy Ps 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100 a page. Special 

ition twenty-five per cent ‘additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, MAY 14, 1902. 


THE advertiser should remember 
that the printed lie lives for ever. 











THERE is ‘nothing in the world 
to occasion alarm by what is 
termed the “American Invasion of 
Great Britain.” Those English- 
men who sniff menace to their in- 
terests by it are as they which 
scent the battle from afar and who 
see peril in the gentle beams of 
the declining sun. 


A GRAND reunion of Confederate 
veterans was held in Dallas, Texas, 
during the week of April 21-26, 
and upon Wednesday, April 23, 
the Dallas Morning News issued a 
special number consisting of seven- 
ty-two pages. This number was 
handsomely illustrated, and con- 
teined much interesting matter 
pertaining to the Civil War, the 
history of Texas and the South, 
the resources of Dallas and Texas 
generally, as well as a vast amount 
of advertising. 


THERE is no product of ‘earth 
which is outside the pale of pub- 


licity. If one have flour, or salt, 
or sugar, or sand, or corn, or any 
other commodity, he can so present 
it to the public as to increase its 
sale, and therefore make profitable 
the advertising of it. Advertising 
is, after all, but a form of invita- 
tion to call and inspect given 
goods. It is a telling of the pub- 
lic that given articles are to be 
found in a. given place and that 
they may be had at fair and honest 
prices, 


PRINTERS’ INK. - 


CEREAL and breakfast food ad- 
vertisers lost no chance of profiting 
by the beef trust discussion in the 
rewsnapers, and the vast crop of 
anti-meat editorials that sprung up 
everywhere was used as an effect- 
ive background for special ads. 
Cream of Wheat, Ralston, Force 
and Pettijohn were among the 
dozen or so that came under the 
Little Schoolmaster’s eye during 
the height of the discussion—and 
in some instances whole pages 
were used in New York dailies. 


THe Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, reaches sea- 
faring folks by means of a log 
book, given free to yachtsmen and 
masters of vessels. The volume is 
similar to those sold for the pur- 
pose, and contains blanks for a 
register of passengers and crew, 
with pages for recording each 
day’s course, sailing, winds, ba- 
rometer, thermometer, observa- 
tions, lookout and occurrences. It 
is substantially bound, and the 
advertising has been wisely limited 
to the last cover. 

 & VANTINE & Co., New 
York, send out a dainty booklet 
done in Japanese style, with covers 
printed in the Chrysanthemum 
Kingdom and pages upon fine na- 
tive paper, doubled after the style 
of Japanese books. It contains a 
descriptive catalogue of their 
foreign sweetmeats, preserves, 
fruits and other delicacies, and is 
accompanied by an invitation to 
visit their Oriental tea room and 
partake of a cup of any one of their 
many brands amid _ thoroughly 
Eastern surroundings. 

THE recent announcement to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents of 
the change in the Delineator rate 
from $3.00 to $3.50 per line was 
not unexpected in view ‘f the great 
advance made in the circulation 
of this magazine within the 
past year. In changing the rate, 
there is: no departure from the 
policy inaugurated by Mr. Thayer 
and to which he has adhered so 
steadily that it has become a fixed 
maxim in the mind of the adver- 
tiser— Less than a half a cent 


_ per line per thousand circulation.” 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


OFTEN a person may judge an 
advertising medium by the amount 
and character of its advertising. 


THERE are certain principles 
which hold good in all trade, and 
two of these are, first, that com- 
petition enlivens it, and second, 
that the fittest survive always. To 
these may be added a third, that 
business men, whether dealers or 
manufacturers, learn from without 
as well as within. 

CHEERFULNESS counts for much 
in an advertisement. One likes 
to enter a place where the sunshine 
of good feeling prevails. Funereal 
advertisements may be well for an 
undertaker, but all other business 
should avoid them. There is a sea 
of difference between what is prop- 
er cheerfulness. While life is a 
serious proposition, men may take 
it too seriously. They are truest 
to themselves and to their genera- 
tion who gladden and brighten the 
places in which they are seen. 
Those stores are best patronized 
where gentle courtesy and native 
politeness abound, and those ad- 
vertisements are most read, easiest 
digested and attract most buyers 
which are pervaded with a spirit 
of bonhommie. 


Mr. RICHMOND WEED, junior as- 
sistant to the Corporation Counsel of 
the City of New York—a clean cut 
and bright American gentleman— 
called upon the Little Schoolmaster 
on the morning of May 8—rather 
early, much earlier than city officials 
are supposed to commence their daily 
labors. Mr. Weed wished to ascer- 
tain at what hours of the day the 
“Death Trap” maintained by the 
American Tract Society in the side- 
walk of Spruce street could be seen 
in operation, as the trap was actually 
closed at that early hour. The Little 
Schoolmaster informed the cheerful 
legal gentleman that later in the day 
after the busy traffic has begun—it 
was the exception rather than the 
tule when the dangerous death-pit was 
not yawning wide. Mr. Weed gave 
PRINTERS’ INK the encouraging news 
that the office of the Corporation 
Counsel will surely institute legal 
Steps to abate a nuisance which he 
said is “contrary to law whether open 
or closed.” 
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THE State of Texas has but one 
2-cent paper, the Houston Chronicle, 
established in October, 1901. It gain- 
ed a circulation of 4,000 the first 
month, exceeded 5,000 in November, 
6,000 in December, 7,000 in January 
and 8,000 in February. On the whole 
the Houston Chronicle seems to be a 
pretty lively newspaper proposition. 


THE efforts of Mr. Geo. W. Ochs 
to make the Philadelphia Times 
a clean, wholesome daily, con- 
forming to the slogan “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print,” were 
recently commended in a letter 
from the Philadelphia Quakers at 
their yearly meeting. The Friends 
are cannily reserved in passing 
opinions upon affairs outside their 
own circles, and their authoritative 
approval of the Times as “a clean, 
reliable family paper that even the 
children may read without harm” 
means more than most of the flat- 
tering things received by publish- 
ers and editors. Special apprecia- 
tion was expressed of the paper’s 
discrimination in its advertising 
columits, and the only criticism 
voiced was a wish that liquor ads 
be excluded. 


On April 24 Mr. C. W. Post, of 
the Postum Cereal Company, for- 
mally laid his postal currency 
plan before a committee of govern- 
ment officials appointed by the 
Postoffice and Treasury Depart- 
ments, consisting of the Treasurer 
of the United States, Comptroller 
of the Currency, Auditor of the 
Postoffice Department and First, 
Second and Third Assistant Post- 
masters-General. Mr. Post’s plan 
provides for new issues of $1, $2 
and $5 bills which anyone may con- 
vert into a check upon the United 
States Treasury by the simple act 
of writing a payee’s name in a 
blank line. A common two-cent 
postage stamp is affixed to the bill 
to pay the cost of issuing a new 
one when the check is cashed at 
the Treasury. Provision is also 
made for fractional paper cur- 
rency. All patent rights in the 
system are tendered the govern- 
ment free of cost. The plan has 
met with approval in many quar- 
ters, and it is hoped that it will be 
submitted to Congress this year. 
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WHEN a publisher refuses to 
state the exact number of copies 
he prints it is fair to infer that he 
wishes advertisers to think that he 
prints more copies than he actually 
does. 


Tue Atlantic Coast Lists, 134 
Leonard street, New York, issues 
a more complete list of the country 
weeklies in which advertising space 
is offered by its combination plan. 
These comprise 1,500 papers upon 
the lists of the New York News- 
paper Union, Union Printing Com- 
pany (New York), New England 
Newspaper Union (Boston), Phil- 
adelphia Newspaper Union; Pitts- 
burg Newspaper Union, Baltimore 
Newspaper Union, Southern 
Newspaper Union (Charlotte, N. 
C.), Atlanta Newspaper Union, 
American Newspaper Union 
(Birmingham, Ala.), and Vicks- 
burg Newspaper Union. These 
papers are said to reach one-sixth 
of the country readers of the 
United States. 

CONGRESSMAN Ernest F. ACHE- 
son, of Pennsylvania, rises in the 
fourth page symposium oftheN. Y. 
Daily News to prophesy things 
about “the newspaper of the fu- 
ture.” It is to be written in the 
style of Macaulay, for one detail, 
and to have smaller pages, and to 
be more condensed and entertain- 
ing. But the greatest reform is 
to be wrought in the item of 
postage. Mr. Acheson believes 
that the newspaper of the future 
and all other periodicals contain- 
ing advertising will pay regular 
rates, and that special privileges 
will be extended only to those 
which carry no publicity. In sup- 
port of this belicf he makes the 
claim that the subscription re- 
ceipts of many periodicals pub- 
lished to-day are only a very small 
part of their income, and that most 
of them are upheld by advertising. 
He also holds that many newspa- 
pers are virtually given away 
through various prize schemes, 
and that with progress of time it 
will become more and more diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the 
godly and the ungodly. This is 
important, of course—if true—and 
ought to interest Mr. Madden. 


WHEN in doubt concerning the 
respective merits of two faces of 
display typs, use none at all. Trust 
to body letters and you can hardly 
be wrong. 


Senator Marsu, of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, recently be- 
came perplexed as to how he 
should vote upon a bill that closely 
affected his constituents in Spring- 
field. So he advertised in Spring- 
field papers, explaining his quand- 
ary and asking the folks at home to 
write and give him directions for 
shaping their legislation. It is 
said that the replies were thor- 
oughly satisfactory in number and 
nature. The Boston Post, with 
sarcasm that savors of political op- 
position, claims that this sort of 
advertising has often been used by 
legislators, and that the Senator’s 
resort to it is in the nature of a 
revival. 

THE English nation is over-con- 
servative. The Americans may be 
too aggressive. The former is 
wedded to the past and esteems as 
koly whatever has upon it the 
sanction of usage. The Americans 
rank progress as the highest deity, 
and are ready to cast aside the 
fetish of the day for a comelier 
image. The American tradesman has 
adopted that portion of the lead- 
ing motive of Thomas Paine’s life, 
that the world is his country. 
Radically progressive, he enters 
every land. Full of new ideas 
and methods, he gains a foothold 
where others fall into the abyss, 
and he is in trade what the Amer- 
ican citizen is in war—a foeman 
not to be despised. Paying better 
wages than the tradesman of other 
lands, he is able to sell cheaper 
because of larger operations and 
improved and better labor-saving 
machinery. Success has given him 
courage and confidence, and he 
enters a new field with the assur- 
ance that he will conquer it to his 
use. But he is alert and active in 
learning.and he readily assimilates 
what is good, rejects what is bad, 
and is quick to modify his methods 
to changed conditions. He s 
coals to Newcastle, cutlery to 
Sheffield, cotton goods to M 
chester and kerosene to Russia. 
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Havine got the fever of gold 
well under control, the Klondike 
is now afflicted with the special 
supplement fever. From the 
Daily News, Dawson, Y. T., comes 
a handsome book of eighty pages 
called “The Golden Clean-Up Edi- 
tion,’ which amply fulfills its pur- 
pose of giving an accurate, detailed 
account of the Alaska mines. Re- 
porters were sent to every claim 
where work is in progress, and the 
resulting articles are supplemented 
by many halftone views that con- 
vey excellent ideas of the coun- 
try. The News now gets its out- 
side matter by telegraph, prints it 
the same day, and wishes the 
world to distinctly understand that 
its special edition is the paper’s 
own production throughout, from 
the writing to the printing and 
engraving. 


Amertcan Advertising Agents’ Asso- 
ciation, list_of members. Headquarters, 
American Tract Society Building, 150 
Nassau street, New York. Telephone 
3082 John. Banning Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago; J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency, Boston; George Batten & Co., 
New York; Blaine-Thompson Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Nelson Chesman & Co., St. 
Louis; Clarke Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago; Paul E. Derric Advertising 
Agency, New York; A. R. Elliott, New 
York; E. N._ Erickson Advertising 
Agency, New York; Charles H. Fuller 
Advertising Agency, Chicago; J. Frank 
Hackstaff Advertising Agency, New 
York; William Hicks, New York; W. 
H. H. Hull & Co., New York; H. B. 
Humphrey Co., Boston; W. H. Kastor 
& Sons Advertising Agency, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Samuel Knopf Co., New York; 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago; Lyman D. 
Morse Advertising Agency, New York; 
Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago; Pet- 
tingill & Co., Boston; George 
Powning, New Haven; Frank Presbrey 
Co., New York; George P. Rowell & 
Co., New York; J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York and Chicago; Frank B. 
White Co., Chicago. ’ 
_ The Albany Journal in comment- 
ing on the work of this Association 
for the past year expresses a hope 
that both the recognized agents 
and the newspapers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation may be benefited by a full 
understanding of what constitutes 
an advertising agent, and that the 
members of the Agents’ Associa- 
tion will see to it that the news- 
papers are not losers by cutting 
from their lists of agents those 
who are not agents at all but may 
be large advertisers, ; 
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Tue Des Moines, Iowa, Capital 
writes that it frequently indulges 
in the practice of quoting wise say- 
ings from the editorial page of the 
Little Schoolmaster for the edu- 
cation of its advertisers. In doing 
so, the Capital follows the example 
of some of the best advertising 
mediums of the country. Adver- 
tising is a matter of growth, de- 
velopment, education. There is a 
whole lot of practical material 
every week in Printers’ INK which 
newspapers could profitably use 
to enlighten their constituency of 
advertisers and thus gradually gain 
new business. The Philadelphia 
Record contains daily some _ in- 
structive item culled from the 
Little Schoolmaster and prints it 
double leaded on its editorial 
page. The editorial page of the 


Record is very interesting. 


Justice A, C. BRADLEY, in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia to-day, rendered a decision in 
the injunction case brought by R. W. 
Haynes and Duane E. Fox, counsel 
for the Railway Equipment and Pub- 
lication Company, against Postmaster- 
General Henry C. Payne. The decis- 
ion was rendered on the demurrer 
filed by the Postmaster-General to the 
complainant’s bill for an injunction to 
prevent the Postmaster-General from 
charging the third class rate instead of 
the second class rate, on the com- 
plainant’s publication known as the 
“Pocket List of Railroad Officials.” 
This was the first injunction case 
brought to determine the power of the 
Postmaster-General to charge the 
higher rate under a departmental reg- 
ulation promulgated on July 17, 1901. 
Justice Bradley also decided two man- 
damus cases involving the official rail- 
way guide and official list. The pur- 
port of Justice Bradley’s decision is 
that the regulation promulgated by 
the Postmaster-General goes beyond 
the law, and is practically an amend- 
ment of the law which the Postmaster- 
General has no power to make. In 
the mandamus cases the Justice or- 
dered writs to issue restoring the sec- 
ond class privilege to the publications 
involved, and in the injunction case 
the Justice continued the injunction 
preventing the Postmaster-General 
from refusing to carry the pocket list 
at the lower rate of postage.—Vew 
York Times, May 7, 1902. 
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THERE is no better way to teach 
the retailer the value of advertis- 
ing than to have him read Print- 
ERs’ INK, the journal for advertis- 
ers, which no man ever read with- 
out profiting thereby. 


Tue Little Schoolmaster would 
like to receive the names of large 
firms, wholesalers, manufacturers 
or jobbers, and distributors of 
staple articles, etc., who make 
it a practice to assist the re- 
tailer in good advertising or con- 
template to do so. A proposition 
which may prove of interest will 
be submitted to those who mean 
business. 


Tue following views of sensa- 
tional journals and their effect up- 
on modern circulations are taken 
from a letter written upon “The 
Uses of Yellow Journalism” by 
Mr. James Creelman, the well- 
known correspondent and writer. 
The full text is published in the 
April number of Social Service, 
New York: 

“When I began newspaper work in the 
Herald office a circulation of 120,000 
might be said to represent the number 
of copies sold by the most’ successful 
New York dailies. At least two metro- 
politan papers sell now, counting morn- 
ing and afternoon editions, much more 
than a half million copies apiece every 
day. This means that hundreds of thou- 
sands who did not read newspapers be- 
fore the advent of yellow journalism do 
read newspapers now. The newspapers 
commonly referred to as yellow are 
singularly free from the revolting and 
sometimes obscene details of divorce 
cases and sexual crimes which are set 
forth deliberately in the graver and 
more dignified journals. My own ex- 
rience has proved to me that the yel- 
Ow newspapers are always unpurchas- 
able, and that much of the outcry against 
them has been worked up by notoriously 
corrupt men. We may lifter about the 
shrieking headlines and the preposterous 
illustrations, we may differ about the 
boasting and the radicalism of yellow 
journalism, but the man who does not 
recognize the honesty of its purpose— 
leaving aside the desire to gain circula- 
tion, which is the bane of most news- 
apers, yellow and otherwise—does not 
Gon enough about the subject to make 
his opinions valuable. And the greatest 
service which yellow journalism has ren- 
dered to this country is to be discovered 
in the enormous increase of readers of 
the daily news. These readers will in 
time refuse to be contented with the 
nerve-racking headlines and soubrette at- 
titude toward public affairs, unless we 
assume that our population is inherently 
shallow. But yellow journalism mean- 
while keeps their attention fixed on 
the affairs of the country.” 
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THOsE people who have the time 
to read long, indirect advertising 
announcements usually have very 
little money to spend. 


Tue Cincinnati Enquirer sets 
aside $97,000 to be distributed to 
those of its readers who care to 
engage in an intellectual and pro- 
fitable study, or a contest which 
will familiarize people with the 
science of the government of the 
State of Ohio. This tidy sum is 
divided into over 4,000 prizes 
which. are to be paid to the person 
who guesses nearest to the total 
vote for Ohio’s Secretary of State 
next fall, $12,000 being set aside 
for the contestant whc is scientific 
enough to come nearest, with an 
additional $12,000 if he is scientific- 
ally accurate and guesses the exact 
number. Each competitor is re- 
quired to send a subscription of 
$1 for the weekly edition of the 
Enquirer one year, or $1.50 for the 
daily edition one month. Failing 
that, fifty cents is to be sent with 
each guess. As a_ circulation 
building plan the contest will un- 
coubtedly be a great success, for 
it lasts until November 4, and is 
bound to increase in interest as the 
e.ection comes on. The _ interest 
centered upon the election will 
also, doubtless, be a vital factor 
in encouraging good citizenship 
throughout the entire State. It 
has already aroused considerable 
interest among the Little School- 
master’s friends, one of whom, 
in the best of faith, propounds the 
following query: “If this circula- 
tion building contest were proposed 
ir a country weekly in any other 
State than Ohio, by any other pub- 
lisher than that very active citi- 
zen, Mr. John R. McLean, would 
the postoffice authorities dare to 
criticize it?” 


THE “JOURNAL” IS GROW- 
ING. 


New York, May 1, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: i 

Will you kindly, to decide a bet, im 
form me, which paper makes the most 
money with their advertisements, 
New York Herald or Journal.- 

Yours very truly, 
Kart WEIXELBAUM. 


The Herald makes a million @ 
year sure. It is not supposed that 
the Journal makes anything yet 
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Bright advertisers fully comprehend the 
necessity for reaching the homes of the people 
in order to secure their custom. 

Interest the family and particularly the 
women of the family. 


Perhaps the daily paper reaches those liv- 
ing in the cities. 

There is no perhaps about the local country 
weekly; that does reach not only the women 
but the entire family, and enjoys their com- 
plete confidence. 

No advertising yields so satisfactory re- 
turns per dollar expended as the country 
weekly—provided the advertising is good ad- 
vertising. Bad advertising cannot be expected 
to pay anywhere. 

1,500 local weekly influences of the country people 
located in towns of the New England, Middle and Southern 


States, comprise the Atlantic Coast Lists. All about them 
in the catalogue and booklet which we mail for the asking. 


One inch, six months, $1,200. 
ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 


134 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE A, A. A. 


The suggestion contained in the 
following letter has not yet been 
agreed to. Nor, so far as known, 
has it had consideration. 

+ * * 


New York, February 4, 1902. 
To the President and Secretary of the 

Association of American Advertisers, 

1829 Park Row Building, New York: 

GENTLEMEN—From a letter signed by 
J R. Kathrens of the Pabst Brewing 
Company, referring to the work of our 
Association, we extract the following 
paragraph: 

If the same degree of enthusiasm were di- 
rected toward helping perfect the Ameiican 
Newspaper Directory at the end of the year 
you might have rae oy f substantial to 
—_ out on the gain side of the ledger. This 

tory is not perfect, we all know, butif 
——- Ty eith - thirt a experience, 
not t accurate how is the 
“other ellow » going to peoure them? The 
yon wry circulation Har will be aiways 
among and in cases where the Directory 
publisher. is unable to obtain information, 
ihe experienced advertiser has little or no 
trouble in forming a very fair idea of what 
the situation fs. 

At the convention of advertisers, 
held under the auspices of your associa- 
tion, the following resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: 

It is the sense of this convention that the 
labor expended and t..e statistics obtained 
by the ——r of the American Newspa- 
ad ae oe ena during the thirty-four years of 

ts existence, hi ave been invaluable to adver- 
tisers. Although their definition of circula- 
tion is the number of copies printed, 
and notthe en ee and satisfacto’ 
definition yosegns y this convention, 
=— req (oR, of the net pue 

irculation and ‘its distribution, still it is be- 
fleved that this ee, more than any 
other has kept before advertisers the fact 
that r oo-rect knowledge of circulation is es- 
sential to the successful adver: iser. 

This first public indorsement of a 
work upon which our Mr. Rowell has 
devoted thirty-four years of his life 
was very, very gratifying. It indicates 
a disposition on the part of your As- 
sociation to aid the Directory to per- 
fect its work. 

The definition of circulation adopted 
by the Directory has been constantly 
assailed by publishers as too severe. 
It is‘ as follows: 

For a correct circulation rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory it is re- 


ul 
tet. “To set down serarately the number of 
complete copies printed of each issue 
during the 12 months preceding the date 
of statement. 
2d. — The sum of the several issues should be 
ascertained and be divided hy the num- 
ber of se arate ‘ssues, thus showing the 
average issue 
3d. — The statement should be dated. 
4th. —— ees should be signed 
@ perron whose authority to 3B 
the. information is either evident or 
stated. 

Up to the present time it has been 
found that willingness of publishers to 
accede and conform to the Directory 
requirements has shown constant and 
regular, although rather slow growth. 
A quarter of a century ago, one paper 
in twenty was willing to make a satis- 
factory circulation report. To-day one 
paper in three complies with the Direc- 


tory requirements. We would suppose, 
trom the information we have, that not 
more than one in fifty would be able 
and willing to furnish a circulation state- 
ment that comes up to your require- 
ments. Still these two per cent of the 
whole will represent a vastly larger 
percentage of the advertising value of 
the entire press, and the publishers of 
the Directory will be glad to record the 
reports obtained by your Association if 
the same can be supplied to them for 
the purpose. The ratings based on your 
reports could be designated in the book 
by the letters (aaa) and explained in the 
key as follows: 

(aaa) These circulation figures are from a 
report of an examination made by the Asso- 
CIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 

Exactly the manner it is proposed to 
designate the circulation ratings based 
upon your examinations, or reports made 
to you, is illustrated by the case of 
the Washington Star here shown, for the 
year ending April 12, 1901. 

EVENING STAR; every evening ex- 
cept Sunday ; independent; daily twelve to 
sixteen, Saturda: age Vueniy. four 16x22; 
subscrif Ss ally Saturday $1; estab- 
lished 1! oyes, editor; he Even- 
ing Star Newspaper Company, publishers, 
Office. 1101 Pennsylvania — 

irculation: Actua 


‘or a year gaing wl with: noocatan 
44; 5 for 3 86, 31,8 
7s the fst 
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SI. 409 ctual son” 
aw Hh J 34.259 (00). 

We have voluminous records of cor- 
respondence on the subject of circula- 
tion, all reports for a considerable num- 
ber of years being bunched so that - 
as refer to a single paper can be 
duced in a moment, and these we s all 
be glad to hold always open for exami- 
nation by any accredited representative 
of your Association when in search 
of information concerning a_ particular 
paper. We think the correspondence 
with papers having, in the Directory, 
what is designated as a “Z” rating 
would often be found very interesting. 

A Z rating indicates that a communication 
received in answer to an application for re- 
vision = oo of y= circulation 

0 the poner fell short of being & 
pa a circalation report because of ome 
* more of the shortcc mings specified be! 
It was not signed. 
2: It was not dated. 
m: 3. See to convey the necessary infor- 


alt ‘te was not given with sufficient attention 
5. tt “aia wapapestty «i the time supposed to be 
covered by the report. 
6. Itd ‘didn Lote cove the i-sues rs of full year. 
7. It was signed with a hand 
8. It was signed by some any — ose all: 
therky to sign was not explained or known 
e, Wwes signed by an initial wah: 


a 


mid Tt was not given eat away as 

make ie to ho! cach 0 wer aoe 
for the information 1 it purported to give, 
should i afterward be proven untrue. 

11. It failed to strike an average forthe 
tod coverca in detail, and thereby it 
impossible to quote a ny ren as pn 
been shown by th publisher of the pap*r.. 

12. It fa'led toclea . ene wnnrna 
Mire 7 rating fe neve lied until after” 
e 7 rating is never ap 
the attention 0. the publisher has been di 
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rected to the insufficiency of the report he 
has furnished, and given full information 
be remedied. 

£ most largely applied to 
newsp.upers whose publishers are better at 
issuing circulation claims in round figures 
than in sustaining their claims by facts and 
records. 

It is possible also that some interest 
will always accrue to the peculiar cases 
where what are called “doubt marks” are 
aftached, in the Directory, to the cir- 
culation rating of a paper. 

They are interpreted inthe Key as follows: 

# The accuracy of this rating has been 
questioned by on r more persons who 
claim to have facilities for knowing the 
facts. 

The accuracy of this rating has been 

uestioned by one or more persons who claim 

have facilities for knowing the facts, and 

it is feared the doubtsexpressed dorest upon 
a substantial foundation. 

The editor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory has offered to verify the cor 
rectness of a circulation statement furnished 
by this paper. provided the publisher of the 
paper would agree to ; lace the necessary fa 
cilities at his disposal. It was stipulated 
that the verification should be without cost 
to the publisher of the paper, but to this 
offer the publisher’s response was not such 
as to remove the impression of doubt that 
had n cast on the accuracy of the state 
ment furnished. 

(!!)_ The general advertiser ought to make 
himself well acquainted with the merits of 
this publication before contracting with it 
for advertising space. 

(++) These + plus and minus signs indi- 
cate that distinctly separate circulation 
statements made by this paper at different 
times, but covering the same period, fail to 
agree 


This communication does not call for 
a reply nor is any reply desired, unless 
the suggestion in it is agreed to or 
seems worthy of further consideration. 
We are, Your obedient servants, 

Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
Publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory. 


$s; GOLD COINS FOR $4.97. 

Fred Geitz & Sons, men’s furnishers 
of St. Louis, advertised that they would 
sell five-dollar gold pieces for $4.97. 
The sale to be between 2 and 4 p. m., 
on a stated date. On the top of a 
barrel in the display window were $3,500 
in gold coins. A St. Louis paper had 
> following noticc after the unique 
sale: 

People fought their way to the bargain 
counter and kept four clerks busy count- 
ing their pennies and nickels and quar- 
ters. Many were unable to crowd into 
the store and were compelled to go home 
disappointed. The crowd seemed to 
think that the proprietors of the store 
were reaping a harvest. 

August Geitz, one of the proprietors, 
says that 700 gold pieces were distribut- 
ed, each purchaser being restricted to 
one coin. The sale was intended for 
advertising purposes. 

The idea was a good one even if it 
was a departure from dignified busi- 
ness methods. The loss to the firm in 
actual money at the counter was $21. 
Many of the people no doubt made 
other purchases in the store at the time. 
Even if they did not, that event and the 
Store will not soon be forgotten and 
the results should be good for a long 
time.—Apparel Gazette, April 8. 








The 


Harttord 


Times. 


THE HARTFORD TIMEs has 
the largest circulation of any 
daily paper in the State of 
Connecticut although it is sold 
for three cents and the other 
Connecticut dailies having the 
next largest issue are sold for 
one cent. THE HARTFORD 
TIMEs is a bang-up good pa- 
per and has been so for a gen- 
eration.— Editorial in Print- 
ers’ Ink. 











The 
Pittsburg 


Times 


Within a radius of sixty miles of 
Pittsburg the population exceeds 
three million people. 

Pittsburg morning papers cover 
this territory thoroughly. 

The Pittsburg Times has the 
largest circulation of any morning 
daily in Pittsburg. 

Pittsburg is the center of the 
greatest iron and steel industries in 
the world. 

Over sixty million dollars are 
paid annually to wage-earners in 
Pittsburg by these industries alone. 

Think of it! Over a million 
dollars each week is available for 
advertisers. 

For fifteen years The Pittsburg 
TIMEs has been the leader in circu- 
lation in this prosperous territory. 
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NINETEENTH WEEK. 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition four competing ad- 
vertisements were received in time 
for consideration and report in this 
issue of the Little Schoolmaster. 
Of these, the one reproduced on 
the opposite page is thought to be 
the best submitted during the re- 
spective week. 

This advertisement was _ con- 
structed by Geo. W. Wagenseller, 
publisher of the Middleburgh, Pa., 
Post, and it appeared in that paper 
on May 1, 1902. 

In accordance with the origi- 
nal offer, a coupon entitling the 
holder to a paid-in-advance sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, good 
for one year from date of presen- 
tation, was sent to Mr. Wagensell- 
er when the marked copy of. the 
paper was received. Two addi- 
tional coupons, one to Mr. Wagen- 
seller and one to the advertising 
manager of the Post, were sent in 
accordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of the 
best ad for the nineteenth week had 
been made. 

Mr. Wagenseller’s advertise- 
ment will now be placed on file, 
and it will have further considera- 
tion later on, as specifically provid- 
ed in the contest regulations. 

Mr. Wagenseller also won the 
weekly prize of the eleventh week 
and therefore enjoys the enviable 
distinction of being the third ad- 
writer in this contest who has won 
two weekly awards. 

Each of the three unsuccessful 
competitors for the honors of the 
nineteenth week received a coupon 
good for one year’s subscription 
to Printers’ INK, as a partial con- 


sideration for their efforts. A 
pamphlet setting forth the terms 
and conditions of the contest is 
now ready. Its twenty pages con- 
tain the reproductions of the best 
advertisements for the first fifteen 
weeks. All progressive young 
nien ought to be interested in the 
preparation of good advertise- 
ments. If so, it may be worth 
while to look over the previous at- 
tempts to gain the three cash prizes 
offered by Printers’ INK. 

The pamphlet will be mailed free 
of charge upon request. 

Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
prize contest and in taking note 
of the genius and ability exhibited 
by the adsmiths, amateur or pro- 
fessional, who take a part. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to note that the competition also 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising, 
but by all his pupils everywhere, 
and the class includes the suc- 
cessful advertisers of the civilized 
world. 

No one is barred from compet- 
ing. Ad experts, editors, printers, 
business people, especially young 
men, are expected to do_ 0. 
Mere wordings and fine writing 
may have much less show than the 
rugged, homely expression of the 
less literary talent. What is want- 
ed are true, strong, virile state- 
ments of facts. The principal fact , 
to be emphasized is why a bust 
ness man, especially every young 
business man, should read 
Little Schoolmaster, 
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A STUDENT OF PRINTERS’ INK 


Who thoroughly masters the solutions to knotty points of 
advertising published each week in that publication and 
applies them to the practical side of his work, will find 
a balance at all times on the right side of his bank book. 


THE BUSINESS MAN 
Who reads the “ Little Schoolmaster of Advertising” 
and profits by its advice, will find the goods leaving his 
shelves and counters, and he will hear the big, round 
dollars jingling in his till. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ADWRITER 


Who produces clever work and writes business bringing 
ads always reads PRINTERS’ INK. It teaches you to 
avoid waste in advertising, and it is recognized as a 
text-book on advertising the world over. 

Published weekly, $5.00 a year. Ten cents a copy. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


10 SPRUCE St., N. Y 





Written by Gzo. W. WAGENSELLER, Middleburgh, Pa, 
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“THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 


This card is now appearing in 
15,000 cars throughout the coun- 
try. A pupil of the Little School- 
master makes the following com- 
ment of it. 

This car card for the Literary Digest 
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rest of the design. A good lithograph- 
er would have made the latter trans- 
parent and given more attention to the 
grouping of the magazines. A good ad- 
vertising man would have considered the 
fac-simile of the Literary Digest most 
important. Readers who have never 
seen a copy will want to know what it 
looks like, and the natural method of 
working out the idea would have been 








shows how a strong advertising idea may 
be spoiled in mechanical execution. The 
little group of periodicals are crudely 
colored and indifferently copied in the 
original, while the long lines of focus 
are done in black, detracting from the 


that of beginning with a large fac- 
simile of the paper, arranging the other 
accordingly. Even as it stands, how- 
ever, the card is attractive, and it‘is a 
pity that more care was not given to 
the design. 





EXPENSIVE ECONOMY. 
Street dodgers or handbills can hard- 
y come under the head of advertising, 
or they do not receive enough atten- 
tion to give any advertising. To seek 
publicity in this manner is cheapest in 
one way, and most expensive in another. 
“Cheap” because it implies a cheap busi- 
ness man at back of it, and ‘“‘expensive”’ 
because it looks just cheap enough to. be 
detrimental to the would-be advertiser’s 
business. 

In a ten or fifteen thousand town a 
merchant can get the same announce- 
ment in his town paper, three or four 
insertions at a cost not exceeding, say, 
$2.50. For this price he would reach 
two or three thousand people every day 
for three or four days. yet he is satis- 
fied and thinks he has a bargain in pay- 
ing $2.50 for one thousand unpreten- 
tious dodgers, out of which a possible 
twenty-five are read.—The Adsmith. 

- +), 
POULTRY MAIL ORDERS. 

The poultry business, in the common 
definition of the term, is the most ex- 
clusively mail order business of any 
considerable one in this country. When 
I speak of the poultry business I refer 
to the breeding of pure-bred stock, with 
the intention of selling it for breeaing 
paspesee. I believe it is entirely within 
ounds to say that 95 per cent of this 
business is transacted through corre- 
spondence. 

There are also several lines of busi- 
ness which draw their whole support 
from poultry breeders and these are 
also mail order businesses. Among these 


may be mentioned the manufactyre of 
incubators, brooders, bone-cutters, poul- 
try netting and all the other supplies 
and accessories, such as_lice-killers, 
poultry foods and poultry remedies of 
all kinds. 

Without exception the man or firm 
who takes up any of these lines of busi- 
ness must look to mail orders for his 
support. Patronage must be sought 
f10m a distance, for there is not a town 
in this country that would support any 
of these lines without outside help. 

The poultry fancier hopes to sell his 
birds at high prices. The best specimens 
sell at from ee to $250 each, and we 
know of a case where a breeder refused 
$soo for a cock within the last two 
months. The price received for fancy 
poultry depends more on the reputa- 
tion of the breeder than on the quality 
of the bird. The writer would probably 
have to wait a long time before he would 
find a customer for a Plymouth Rock at 
$10, because he has never made any 
special effort to breed this variety. This 
might be true even though he bought 
the eggs from which his fowls were 
hatched from a Leffel or a Fishel, and 
might have birds just as good as either 
of these breeders. On the other hand 
Leffel or Fishel would not accept $10 
for a bird unless it wouia be what they 
would call a very common sort, but 
would get $50, $75 or even $100 for 
their best specimens without trouble.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 

o——_9-—"—"—"" 

“TI’Lt try” is the coward’s substitute 

for “I will.” 





See ee wee eee ee 
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THE LAST DAY ! 


Plan of Publication of the October 
Edition of the American News- 
paper Directory for 1902. 


All changes and corrections should be sent to the Directory 
office not later than Monday, August 4th. 

Corrections and circulation statements received after that 
date are liable to be too late for attention. 

Publisher's Announcements that follow the description and 
circulation rating of a paper and displayed advertisements will 
be taken till four days before the form for the particular 
portion is put to press. 


The forms go to press on the following dates: 


Sept. 2. To and including California. 

3. To and including Georgia. 

. To and including Illinois. 

. To and including Indiana, 

. Toand including Kansas. 

. To and including Maine. 

. To and including Michigan. 

. To and including Mississippi. 

. To and including Nebraska, 

. To and including New Mexico, 

. To and including New York, 

. To and including Ohio. 

. To and including Pennsylvania. 

. To and including South Carolina 

To and including Texas, 

. To and including Wisconsin. 

. To and including Canada. 

. Part II. (Over 1,000 Circulation). To and including Massachusetts. 
. Part II. (Continued), To and including Ohio. 

. Part Il. (Concluded), and Part III. (Sunday Newspapers). 

25. Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Keligious Societies, Educa- 
tion, Household, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance 
and Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, 
Law, Medicine and Surgery, Numismatics, Philately, etc., Scientific 
Publications, Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred Societies, Labor, 
Fraternal Organizations and Miscellaneous Societies. 

26. Part IV. (concluded), Agriculture, Live Stock and kindred in- 
dustries; all other classes of Arts and Industries, Foreign Languages. 
27. Part V. Advertisements. 

Oct. 15. A copy of the Directory shipped to each subscriber. 


Address all communications to 


EDITOR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No, 10 Spruce STREET, NEw York, 
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HOW A FOREIGN PRODUCT 
IS ADVERTISED. 


The aperient Hunyadi Janos was 
discovered in 1863, on the site of 
some ancient Roman baths on the 
Danube River, near Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary. Seven years later, the 
proprietors made their first en- 
deavor to find a sale in America. 

Advertising of it began thirty 
years ago, simultaneously with the 
introduction. Ever since then, off 
and on, the article has been one of 
the most famous users of space in 
a large number of American pub- 
lications. 

The business is controlled en- 
tirely by the home office at Buda- 
Pesth. There are branch offices, 
such as the one in New York, at 
several other places. Their prin- 
cipal functions are those of dis- 
tribution. They also gather facts 
for advertising purposes, such as 
lists of papers, rates, etc. But the 
data thus gathered are all turned 
into the home office, and ad poli- 
cies are decided there. 

The company has a regularly 
organized advertising department 
in Buda-Pesth. Recognizing how 
far in advance of all other nations 
America is in the science of adver- 
tising, the department is organized 
on American lines. Here are 
kept a complete file of American 
newspapers, and other publica- 
tions, almost all of which are from 
time to time used. These em- 
brace the magazines, at least all 
of the high-class ones, the medical 
and more especially the pharma- 
ceutical papers. Besides this there 
is a staff of writers, and of artists. 
For all the ads are set up here, 
and the copy sent out in ample 
time. 

When Mr. Kalman Saxlehner, 
who is the advertising manager, 
desires to make new contracts for 
New York, he sends his New York 
manager an outline of the copy he 
designs to furnish. Therewith 
he requests him to go to the ad- 
vertising agents, and get lists, with 
rates and all other cogent matter. 

The Hunyadi Janos advertising 
has penetrated the entire country. 

For some time the Sunday edi- 
tions of a large number of the 
metropolitan dailies East, West 
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and South have been used. These 
received quarter pages in colors. 

In the magazines they incline 
to the half page, their theory be- 
ing that this size is almost as im- 
pressive as the full page. This 
size is ample, it is also claimed, 
to bring out the full beauty and 
strength of an illustration, while 
the quarter page would not do so. 

The favorite use of space in the 
pharmaceutical papers is to adver- 
tise decisions in favor of Hunyadi 
Janos gained in the courts. Such 
facts are very impressive to drug- 
gists. 

The company makes no advertis- 
ing appropriation. It feels that it 
cannot be bound by figures, and 
so lets the occasion for outlay 
justify itself. It is believed that 
the ad outlay in this country is 
very close to it, if not fully one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 
If this estimate is right, then it 
is believed that their total annual 
outlay for advertising throughout 
the world is not less than $350,000. 

The circularizing of Hunyadi 
Janos is limited to the medical 
profession. The company deems 
that it would be idle to circularize 
consumers. If the doctors throw 
the weight of their influence in its 
favor, that is all that they desire. 

One great disadvantage under 
which Hunyadi Janos labors is 
substitution. There seems to be 
no way to stop it. There should 
be combined movement on the part 
of advertisers to influence publish- 
ers to protect them, by publishing 
articles against substitution. 

The most successful manner in 
which Hunyadi Janos is harmed by 
substitution, is by the rascals who 
got hold of the concern’s empty 
bottles. These they fill with some 
cheaply-made imitations. 

W. SCHWARTZ. « 
er SMEs es 
COMPREHENSIVE. 

The following notice is to be seem 
over a little country store in Georgia: 
Jonathan Wilkins. Ice cream in season 
and embalming on reasonable cash terms. 
Also millinery and tooth pulling. Boots, 
shoes, books and bacon. Coffins on the 


installment plan. 
e+ 
THE. wise business man has no time 
for lamenting past failures—he throws’ 
all his energy into making a success of 
the present and future—White’s Say- 
ings. 
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The four cardinal points of 
effective advertising may be 
designated as follows: 


(. THE RIGHT ARTICLE 
2. THE RIGHT “COPY” 
3, THE RIGHT MEDIUM 
4. THE RIGHT TIME 


With this combination any 
merchant or manufacturer may 
feel confident to enter the field of 
publicity. 

If you are ready to advertise— 
large or small—command our ser- 
vices, supply us cardinal point 
number one,-and we will supply 
numbers two, three and four. 

We plan, write, illustrate, print 
and place advertising—all of these 
or any desired part. 

















| CALL ON OR WRITE TO 


| 
| GEORGE P. RoweLt & Co., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
tlhe Street, NEW YorK. 
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THE BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER. 


FAVORS THE “FARM JOURNAL.” 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 1, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This company are extensive adver- 
tisers in farm publications, and during 
the past few years have spent consider- 
able money in advertising, using agri- 
cultural papers as a medium. As we 
thoroughly believe in the old adage: 
“The greatest good to the greatest 
number,” we feel that a word as to the 
results obtained from these advertise- 
ments could benefit other manufacturers 
as well as ourselves. 

Last winter we used ten agricultural 
papers, and out of the number of in- 
quiries and requests for catalogues, etc., 
received 55 per cent of them were from 
the Farm Journal of Philadelphia and 
18 per cent from the Farm and Home 
of Springfield, Mass. The balance of 
the papers used all brought some re- 
turns but of such an insignificant char- 
acter as not to be penne. 

Trusting that the information given 
herein may be of some benefit to agri- 
cultural advertisers and hoping that some 
of our brothers in the advertising field 
would be willing to give the result of 
their work so that we could intelligently 
select the best mediums, we beg to 
remain, 

Tue Neverstip M’r’c Co., 
Wm. J. M’Curely, Treas. 


“PRINTERS’ INK” IS GLAD. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to an article in your issue 
of May 7th in which you make mention 
of the fact that Farm and Home has 
some 300,000 circulation, we’ wish to 
call your attention to the fact that the 
actual average circulation for 1901 as 
accorded Farm and Home by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory was 360,404. 
We furnished you this circulation under 
a sworn statement, and further than this 
Farm and Home has the indorsement of 
the Association of American Advertisers, 
a; having verified their circulation state- 
nent. No edition on Farm and Home 
since last fall has been less than 350,- 
oco, and the inclosed sworn statement 
dated March 18, 1902, shows the aver- 
age circulation for the first six issues 
of the present year to be 368,658. 

We presume you will be very glad to 
rectify this little error. 

Tne Pxuevtpes PusLtisH1nc CoMPANyY. 


JOSEPH meneee «A HIS TEMER- 


Cuicaco, April 28, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have received a copy of PRINTERS’ 
Ink with the article setting forth the 
claims of the Country Gentleman and 
Farm Journal as candidates for the 
Seventh Sugar Bowl. Evidently they 
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are the leaders, as few will contradict, 
if years in the business and number of 
subscribers, together with the real excel- 
lence of the papers, shall be considered. 
I have known the Country Gentleman 
for four years and it is an excellent pa- 
per; but I have read the Farm Journal 
since I was fourteen years of age, a 
farmer’s apprentice eighteen years ago, 
and my subscription now is paid up to 
December, 1905, in the light of which 
1 would say “Let the Farm Journal 
take the Seventh Sugar Bowl.” 

But now to the point I wished to 
make. You say out of 500 agricultural 
papers only these two have come for- 
ward with any strength as competitors. 
Chicago Dairy Produce, as a creamery 
butter-maker’s paper, is classed in this 
soo. I asked you several weeks ago and 
received no reply to this question: 
“How do you propose to adjust the nat- 
ural differences existent between a pa- 
per of general farming interest, like the 
Farm Journal, and one that does not 
claim a farmer subscriber, but does 
claim the largest circulation among 
creamery operators and the butter trade 
ot any paper in this special field?” 

And how will you adjust this same 
difference between journals of the cheese 
industry, the egg business, the poultry 
business, etc., all of which make up 
your list of 500 “agricultural papers.” 

It seems to me there should be 
made a distinction between trade jour- 
nals devoted to a special branch of the 
great field of agriculture, and those that 
are general in their scope. Between 
ti:ose whose field is easily limited by the 
number of men engaged in that partic 
ular industry, and those whose field is 
limited mostly—almost wholly—by the 
ability of the would be subscriber to 
pay up a nominal subscription of ten 
cents a year, persistently put before 
him by a circulation manager who does 
not know any word but hustle. 

I put in my vote for the Farm Journal 
as natural to one of “our folks.” But 
I don’t do it without a request for a 
plan offering a basis of comparison for 
journals of special classes, who “may 
have the temerity” (being counted in 
the 500) “to ask for consideration in 
competition with them.” 

This, at your request, is my opinion. 

Respectfully, 
JoserH Kovarik, 
Associate Editor Chicago Dairy Produce. 

Guaranteed circulation among cream- 
eries and the butter trade largest of any 
publication in the world. 


NOT DEAD! NOT BY NO MEANS!! 
New York, May 8, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 3 
It seems evident from the article in 
your last issue, that Printers’ Ink is 
not familiar with the situation in the 
agricultural field, at this time, and is 
even unfamiliar with the records of cit 
culation on file in its own office. 
As a matter of fact, the American 
Agriculturist has never ceased to be the 
recognized leader. of the agricultural 
press and is acknowledged by 
men, economists and by the most prom 
inent farmers themselves to be the 
creative force in American agricul® 
Its great crop contests have given im- 
petus to improved and economical me 
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thods of cultivation, its crop reports are 
admitted to be closer to actual conditions 
than those of the government, and they 
have an appreciable effect on the course 
of the world’s markets; while its ex- 
ploitation of new industries, and partic- 
ularly beet sugar, have saved for the 
farming communities upwards of $100,- 
000,000 (one hundred million dollars) 
that would otherwise have been spent 
in foreign countries; and this says noth- 
ing as to what it has done for the milk 
producing interests, the tobacco industry 
and the corn crop. 

The information given in the last 
issue of Printers’ INK must have been 
taken from some of our literature of 
three or four years ago. Our circu- 
letion grows steadily, and had the edi- 
tor of Printers’ INK consulted a recent 
edition of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, he would have learned that the 
actual average circulation of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Weeklies for 1901 
was 197,965 copies and that this state- 
ment was sworn to bv us, and verified by 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers. I will say further that the pre- 
sent actual average circulation for the 
three months ending March 31, 1902, is 
204,434 copies each issue, and I inclose 
sworn statement to that effect herewith. 

Very truly, 
ORANGE Tupp ComPANy, 
Thomas A. Barrett, Secretary. 


A STRONG PLEA. 
Tue Mapes ForMULA AND PERUVIAN 
Guano Co., 
Central Building, No. 143 Liberty St. 
New York, May 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I notice that you offer a Sugar Bowl 
to the agricultural paper that ‘“‘best 
serves as an educator and counselor for 
the agricultural population and_ best 
serves as a medium for communicating 
with that class.” 

Sometime ago I expressed my _ opin- 
ion along this line, and feel fully as 
Strongly about it now as then. 

The American Agriculturist certainly 
stands without a peer, having more cir- 
culation and more influence than any 
other publication in the same line. It 
has been growing in circulation and in 
its hold upon the farming public stead- 
ily and rapidly ever since Mr. Myrick 

came connected with it. He is a man 

of marvelous faculties and capacity. I 
do not believe any other three men do 
the work he does. He has a remarkable 
feculty of gathering, in the most prac- 
tical way, the most interesting and val- 
uable facts on any subject in which he 
iy interested. 
_ The American Agriculturist reflects 
its editor. Any subject it handles is 
andled so earnestly that it commands 
an audience entirely its own. 

.Years ago it was the American Ag- 
riculturist that first instituted widespread 
tests on the subject of scientific fertili- 
zation, by conducting farm tests in co- 
oyera*ion with Professors Johnson and 
Atwater, out of which grew the Connec- 
teut State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, and on this foundation was built 
the present system of national experi- 


one stations, upon which nearl 
ton 


a mil- 
dollars are annually expended. 
¢ American Agriculturist prize 
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crop competition, more recently, created 
great interest, and the best of the farm- 
ers throughout the country took part 
in the contest. Then it was that this 
periodical showed the great thoroughness 
with which it works; it supplied all these 
farmers with the most minute instruc- 
tions and blank forms, covering the 
methods of cultivation, conditions of 
water, weighing of the harvest, taking 
semples for analysis, etc. It was as 
thoroughly done as any work ever ac- 
ccmplished by the experiment stations, 
and im many respects accomplished bet- 
ter results. 

The American Maize Propaganda was 
organized by this publication, and has 
been largely instrumental in increasing 
the export of corn from this country to 
its present marvelous proportions. Peo- 
ple wonder how it is that the American 
Agriculturist enables the farmers to do 
so much. It is because Editor Myrick 
is not satisfied to simply preach what 
should be done, but takes right hold 
with the farmers, experts and capitalists 
tc work out what the paper advocates. 

The development of the Beet Sugar 
Industry in this country is largely a 
result of the American Agriculturist’s 
campaign, and over fifty million dollars 
have been invested in beet sugar factor- 
ies since the American Agriculturist 
took hold of the proposition. 

As an economic force and_ political 
power there is hardly anything to be 
compared with the American Agricul- 
turist, and the organizations that it 
cieates and directs to enforce the pol- 
icies it advocates. 

The American Agriculiurist was the 
first journal in the country to point out, 
before the close of the Spanish War, 
what it considered would be detrimental 
competition from the tropics with do- 
mestic producers’ interests. To pre- 
vent this evil it took hold with inex- 
haustible energy and_ great ability. 
Within sixty days the League of Do- 
mestic Producers was perfected with 
nearly three million voters in its mem- 
bership. This great organization fol- 
lowed up the work of the American 
Agriculturist by presenting a memor- 
ial to congress, which was the smartest 
and ablest thing of the kind ever seen 
ir Washington. It comes the nearest of 
anything I could imagine to securing a 
personal audience with the members of 
congress, one of the most difficult things 
any man could undertake. This mem- 
orial gets right hold of them and gives 
them an array of facts and figures that 
they cannot ignore. No man who is in 
the least degree interested in the sub- 
ject but what would read that book 
if placed before him; he couldn’t get 
away from it; I have never seen any- 
thing like it. The size, the typographi- 
cal elements, the illustrations, the scope 
and the style of handling, all make it a 
wonderful piece of work, and yet 
don’t doubt Mr. Myrick got this out 
in a brief time and right along with 
the ordinary work he is constantly carry- 
ing. 

To these attributes of the American 
Agriculturist and its editor, should be 
added Mr. Myrick’s cleverness in sur- 
rounding himself with able men, giving 
them free field for their abilities and re- 
joicing in the credit they win. Dr. F. 
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M. Hexamer, senior editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, is one of the most 
conscientious, able writers and practical 
avthorities on horticulture and agricul- 
ture in the country, and is so regarded 
throughout the United States. 

As an advertising medium. I have used 
the American Agriculturist for years, 
aud the large amount we spend in it 
shows what we think of it. The cost 
01 space is comparatively high, or looks 
so, but judged by results, advertising in 
the American Agriculturist we have 
found to be a profitable investment. I 
think our advertising in it this year 
has been more extensive than ever 
Lefore, Yours very ‘truly, 

Cuaries V. Mapes, President. 


CLAIMS A RIGHT TO JUDGE. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 

Hearing from some friends of mine 
that you were getting opinions regard- 
ing agricultural papers, I take the 
liberty of speaking a few words. As 
the views herein expressed float to 
you from the far off ‘“‘Wild and Woolly 
West” you may deem them fit for the 
waste basket only. I cannot speak with 
the superlative practical knowledge of 
an old time farmer, but, as an ex-editor 
of a poultry journal, and as a careful 
observer of agricultural matters for the 
past thirty-five years, and as during that 
time have been a subscriber to or reader 
of most every paper published purporting 
tuo be of interest or instruction to farm- 
ers, I feel that at least I have a right 
to judge something of the value of a 
paper. I would not detract in any way 
from the merits of farm papers, but 
there is one of which I cannot speak too 
highly, and that is the Country Gentle- 
man, a weekly publication from your 
own State. It has been a continuous 
visitor at our house from its first launch- 
ing into the journalistic world, and its 
teachings cannot be appreciated too 
highly. 

Let us look at it in detail. First, 
its appearance and dress. To the 
aesthetic eye it is almost perfection, and 
at once commands our attraction. Its 
typographical dress is neat, clear cut, 
and has no show of ‘“‘cheap John” goods. 
I: is practical in every way, and this 
makes it of special importance. It ap- 
peals to the amateur as well as to the 
professional farmer, and its common 
sense articles make it easily understood 
by the merest tyro in farming. While 
it is not a theoretical paper, it deals 
with theories as a good horticulturist 
would do with his pruning knife. It 
takes up those theories and from them 
winnows out the chaff, leaving for the 
reader only what is proven to be good. 
It destroys theories to build a firm foun- 
dation for its readers, and while it is 
of necessity argumentative, it is not so to 
a degree to become nauseous. It is to 
my mind the most refined and elevating 
te its readers, seeking as they do in- 
struction or knowledge, and one of its 
greatest, highest characteristics is its 
freedom from questionable advertise- 
ments. Its iron clad rules protect the 
ignorant and unwary from the fakes 
and swindlers of all sorts, and the warn- 
ings appearing in its columns prove it to 
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be a public benefactor. Its crop reports 
are stimulating and instructive. As an 
advertising medium I judge from what 
I hear from those using its columns, it 
is unequalled. Its methods of adver- 
tising are not only attractive, but con- 
vincing, and this alone serves to place 
it at the top. Whereas, it occupies 
such an exalted place among the patrons 
of agriculture it never fails to answer 
every inquiry coming from its patrons, 
Much more could be said in praise of 
this paper, but its thousands of patrons 
all over the country are the judges, 
and as far as I can hear, pronounce the 
unqualified verdict, the best. 
Yours truly, 
State Pou.try 


Missouri Ass’N. 


Dr. J. H. Casey, President. 


o> a ~ 
NOTES. 
S1ecet-Coorer Co., New York, adver- 
tise their ‘‘foot-mould”’ shoes by means 
ef a booklet die-cut in the shape of the 
human foot. 


“Kwnockinc” is a little booklet of 
wholesale bargains in canned goods, 
mailed to retailers by Kirk, Foster & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Tue Mail Order Monthly has applied 
for re-entry, and pending the depart- 
ment’s decision will issue 50,000 copies 
under one-cent stamps to actual paid 
subscribers. 


W. L. Hatsteap is now business man- 
ager of the Terre Haute Tribune, to suc- 
ceed C. F. Bicknell, who resigned in 
order to go into the newspaper business 
for himself. 


Tue Telegram Company, of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, has appointed A. Frank 
Richardson, Potter Building, New York, 
Tribune Building Chicago, sole special 
representative for the United States. 

TueE University of Illinois, at Cham- 
paign, that State, sends out a neat and 
comprehensive booklet describing _ its 
courses and advantages. This booklet 
is entered as second-class matter at 
Urbana, IIl. 


An advertiser asserts that in all prin- 
cipal cities are leading newspapers, 
in which the profit of advertising 1s 
beyond question. The News in Chicago, 
the World in New York, and the Times 
in Pittsburg are in this rank. 


ALFRED Woop, for the past 20 years 
a prominent figure in the newspaper 
circles of Toronto, has resigned his post 
tion as advertising agent of the Evening 
Telegram, Toronto, and has taken a sim 
ilar position with the Montreal Stor. 


Five shares of its preferred stock, 
paying six per cent dividends, are given 
with each $5 worth of smokes sold by 
the Stockholder Cigar Company, 220 
Broadway, New York. It now remains 
for someone to market a brand which 
will carry free life insurance. 


Senor Cartos EscriBana, of Peru, has 
been awarded a gold medal by a Lima 
society for writing a history of his coum 
try in one hundred words. wnrert 
Literature suggests that this sort © 
condensation be applied to current 
that run into four and five hundred 
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pages. If the suggestion is ever acted 
upon the work should be given into the 
hands of experienced adwriters. After 
certain members of the guild—Mr. 
Macbeth, of the lamp: chimney aphor- 
isms, say—had gone through a swash- 
buckling tale with blue pencil, it would 
probably be reduced to title page, cover 
and glue. 





Tue Detroit Evening News, Morning 
Tribune end Sunday News-Tribune 1s- 
sue detailed sworn statements in a neat 
folder, showing that the daily average 
for the News and Tribune combined dur- 
ing March was 105,803, and of the 
Sunday News-Tribune, 48,864. 

THe most unique mail offer in th. 
May magazines is that of the Gent’s Com- 
plete Outfitting Co., 109 Adams street, 
Chicago, which stipulates to dress any 
gent anywhere for ten dollars, providing 
sack suit, derby hat, shoes, shirt, tie, 
suspenders, socks and fancv Japanese 
silk handkerchief. In this connection 
there is something almost ominous in the 
use of the word “gent’s.” 





In a neat folder the Pittsburg Times 
repeats the judgment passed upon it by 
the publisher of the American Newspa- 
per Directory—that it is “‘the one pa- 
per having the largest circulation in 
Pittsburg, which, as a center of popu- 
lation, occupies a position held by no 
other American city, with the excep- 
tion of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton.” Drs. Copeland & Byers, of New 
York, Chicago and Pittsburg, accord the 
Times a place with the Chicago News 
and the New York World. 


Tue catalogue of the Marlin Fire 
Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., is 
not especially novel from the typo- 
graphical standpoint, but as a handbook 
of information upon guns, ammunition 
and hunting it is sure to find favor with 
all sportsmen. For the convenience of the 
people who consult it the matter has 
been divided into three sections—one 
for dealers, another for the novice who 
wishes more complete and rudimentary 
information, and a third containing 
shooting hints from practical sportsmen. 





THERE will not be in any future 
number of Outing any advertisement to 
which an Outing subscriber or an Out- 
ing advertiser may take exception. The 
Outing advertising pages shall be as 
straightforward as the Outing editorial 
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pages. In carrying out this policy it 
has been found necessary to exclude 
the following classes of advertising: 
1—All medical advertising. 2—The ad- 
vertising of all firms whose business 
methods or financial standing are not 
open to satisfactory investigation. 3— 
All advertising which by reason of. its 
character might be considered question- 
able reading by any Outing subscriber 
or questionable company for any Out- 
ing advertiser. Advertisements which 
do not conform to these standards of 
honesty, reliability and good taste will 
not be solicited or accepted.—Leaflet 
from Outing. 


Tue Postal Progress League, through 
its secretary, Mr. James L. Cowles, 
farmington, Conn., issues several 
pamphlets advocating improvements in 
the postal service. Rural free delivery, 
one cent postage and a parcels post 
are all upheld, and Mr. Cowles foresees 
the time when the postoffice will trans- 
mit human beings at rates within the 
means of the humblest workman. He 
quotes and comments upon the following 
interesting calculations from the report 
of Postmaster-General Smith: On the 
average there are 125 families on a 
rural postal route. Under the old sys- 
tem they traveled from two to four 
miles going to the postoffice. If the 
cost in time and other factors be reck- 
oned at ten cents a dav for each fam- 
ily, it is clearly a moderate estimate. 
This makes an aggregate of $12.50 a 
ay. The government can deliver the 
mail at the doors of all for two dollars. 
Two dollars! Why shouldn’t it do so, 
and save them the larger burden? kEx- 
tend the calculation to the whole coun- 
try. ‘There are about 4,000,000 families 
dependent on the rural service. The 
aggregate cost to them of going to the 
postofice reaches an enormous sum— 
$400,000 a dav, for the working year, 
$125,200,000. The government can 
carry the postoffice to them for a frac- 
tion of this amount—for the year, a little 
over $20,000,000. The League is organ- 
ized for the purpose of investigating 
postal legislation, gathering facts about 
the postal service both at home and 
abroad, securing the re-classification of 
mail matter upon a scientific basis of 
cost of service rendered, extension of 
domestic rates to foreign business, 
postal currency and insurance and the 
arousing of popular interest in postal 
reforms. 
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Apply by postal card for the pamphlet just issued, telling 
the conditions of the PRINTERS’ INK prize advertisement com- 
forth the terms and showing the fifteen 
most successful efforts thus far submitted, as well as the 


gained the recognition necessary 
when the awards are declared. The pamphlet will be sent 
free to any address on application to 


PRINTERS’ INK, New York. 


adsmiths who have already 
for a final consideration 
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MAGNETISM IN IT. 


Advertisements sufficiently large to at- 
tract attention and to impress the reader 
with their importance have everything in 
their favor. There is magnetism in the 
advertisement that has sufficient self- 
confidence to use all the space it needs. 
—American Agriculturist. 
> 

Every one respects the man who talks 
straight to the point—in his advertising 
as well as his personal conversation.— 
Business Problems. 


CLASS PAPERS. _ 


ADVERTISING. 


KINTEKS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
enera!l subject of advertising. Its standing 
and influence is recognized throughout the en- 
tire country. its unsolicited judgment upon ad 
vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- or. 
tisers as being that of a recognized authority. 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ LNK is devoted Pars to adver- 
tising—and ~ =. = h advertising 
methods—how pare ood copy and the 
—s of different medi, yy conducting wide 

nd any topic eran to ad- 











ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements wa this head 50 cents a 7 
each time. By the r#é%atline. No d 
other than 2- “aged tnttial letter. ‘Hust be handed 
in one week in advance. 








PORTO RICO. 


a BRUJA, Mayaguez, P,R. Established 1896, 

000 copies daily. Published every day, Sun- 

pdm This is the most noes lar paper in 

thig courte. Advertisement rates: From 1 to 5 

inch es, 10c. an inch per insertion. ‘Higher than 
5 inches, appropriated rates. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGQ’Y, Montreal. 














vectionrs. Every pt A is trea the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Sabectietien "price ta 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a wre 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 4-page $25, 


ole page $100 each time. ‘A‘dress 
Pifinfers INK 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


Gordons Golch 


Estimates and every information supplied. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 




















The Hustling, Enterprising, Breezy, Successful 
Newspaper of BUFFALO is the 


BUFFALO REVIEW 


It is the paper the PEOPLE read every morning. 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


150 Nassau Street, 


New York. 











SPECIAL 
EDITION OF 


PRINTERS’ INK 





To ail Members of the Proprietary Association of America 
PRESS DAY, MAY 21ST. 





advertiser who sends order and os 
ADVERTISING RATES.— » Sle 
classified, without display, 25 cents. 


The advertiser who must 
that PRINTERS’ INK is a small 





ivertising patronage for |’RINTERS’ INK, the Little Schoolmaster in the 
Art of Advertising. 


HE primary purpose of this Sample Copy Fdition is to induce new subscribers and 
additional 
Every attention will be given adve 


rtisements in the mutter of typesetting. The 
by return mail will be sure of attention. 
; half-page, $50; quarter page, $25; line, 50c., or if 
Five = cent discount for cash in full payment with order. 
have a special position for his announcement is reminded 
Enc pun and special 
cent additional will be charged for specia: position 
ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce Street, 


py are scarce. Twenty-five per 


granted. 


New York. 
























WORCESTER, MASS. 








Worcester, Mass., has a popula- 
tion of 120,000. But one city in 
the State (Boston) has a larger 
population. Worcester has four 
daily papers—two morning and 
two evening. 














The evening paper is pretty gen- 
erally conceded by the largest ad- 
vertisers as the one that brings the 
best returns, for its circulation is 
largely in the home. 




















The GAZETTE is the only two- 
cent evening paper in WORCESTER, 
and it has first position in the 
evening field. 























It is a clean paper. Held in 
high esteem by its readers. Non- 
sensational—yet full of life. It is 
the “home” paper of Worcester. 


x 























* 
The GazeTTE is read by people 
who hold it in high esteem, for it 
has never violated their confidence. 
It is asserted by some of the 
shrewdest advertising men that 
advertising pays best in papers 
that hold the respect and confi- 
dence of their readers—such a pa- 
per is the WORCESTER EVEN- 
ING GAZETTE. 
Note.—It is a noteworthy fact 
that, although not credited with 
the largest circulation, the Ga- 
zeTTE, during the six months end- 
ing Jan. 1, 1902, carried more fi- 
nancial advertismg, more book 
advertising and more paid local 
advertising of all kinds (except 
small classified advertisements) 
than any other daily in Worcester. 
* 
















































































* 

The Gazette has the reputation 
among the Worcester merchants 
of prodacing direct sales. 

If the general advertiser could 
watch results as closely as the lo- 
cal dealer, no general advertiser 
would omit the Gazette from its 
New England list. 


* 



































* 

In order to keep pace with the 
growth of its business, the Ga- 
ZETTE will next month instal a 
new Hoe double supplement press 
and will materially enlarge its 
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RIEPANS 

I have been using Ripans 
Tabules for nearly a year 
and have derived a great 
benefit from them. I had 
suffered with stomach trou- 
ble and dizziness when going 
to bed at night. Seeing that 
the Ripans Tabules relieved 
me, I continued the use of 
them to the present time, and 
my stomach is now in good 
condition and the dizziness 
has left me. 








At druggists. 

The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 

60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


The Evening 
Journal "3 5" 


A two-cent local paper. 

Enterprising but not sen- 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence saad 


Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 


1899, 1901, 
14,486 














15,106 15,891 
1902, 17,160 














The American Newspaper Directory 





quarters, Wm. E. Foster, 


awards the mark ©©@ for quality 
of circulation. 
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“Printing done so well that the mere appearance of a booklet 
delays its passage to the waste basket — that is good printing. If 
that booklet is written well it will prove a profitable investment.” 

— SAMUEL GRAYDON, 


For printing of this sort 


apply to Printers’ Ink 


Press, No. 10 Spruce 
Street, New York City 














ONE LIVE UP-TO-DATE PAPER HAS 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


INTO SEVEW-EIGHTHS OF THE HOMES 
OF TACOMA AND THE BEST HOMES OF 
141 TOWNS IN SOUTHWESTERN AND 
SOUTHERN WASHINGTON—A PROSPER- 
OUS FIELD, EXPANDING MONTHLY. 


Trib Building, New York. 
HENRY BRIGHT Boyce Bldg n> Toy 
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| READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


¢ 


cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 


ooeees 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 





Here’s a real curiosity—a fire 
insurance ad that actually tells 
something definite about rates. And 
how refreshing, after so many an- 
nual statements that are about as 
irtelligible and not half as interest- 
ing to the average reader as the 
hieroglyphics on the Obelisk. 

What people want and expect 
from newspaper advertising is in- 
formation—definite  details—and 
the ad that doesn’t give such in- 
formation, all of it that a possible 
customer will readily assimilate, 
isn’t a good ad from my point 
of view. 


| $3 for 3 Years 


is the cost of a $500 Fire In- 
surance Policy on your house- 
hold furniture in dwelling 
houses. Why carry the risk 
yourself when you can be 
protected so reasonably? 
Postal or telephone call will 
receive prompt attention. 





| 
| 
| 





Striking Headline. 


° ye Ps 
Ladies With Kids 

that need cleaning— 
ladies who desire a safe, non 
inflammable, non explosive ar- 
ticle to clean t'eir kid gloves 
with—ladies who want a sub- 
stitute for gasoline and other 
dangerous liquids, and one 
that is just as effective and 
just as quick in its action, 
should use Carbona, 25 cents. 








Excellent, 


Men’s Suits _ 


Blue serges in particular. 
Our reputation for carrying 
the best in these suits is es- 
tablished. The dye has al- 
ways proven “‘true blue’”’—the 
material has always had body 
enough to retain a lasting 
shape. This season’s have a 
little extra padding on the 
shoulders and down the front 
is a haircloth strip that holds 
the coat in perfect shape. 
For the best, $15 and $18. 

Other lines in cassimeres, 
worsteds and cheviots from 
$10 up. 














All Right. 








Have the 
Umbrella 
Repaired by 
Norman 


We'll get our April showers 
in May this year. They'll 
come late, but we must have 
"em. 

I use new parts to replace 
the broken sections. I find it 
pays better than it does to 
substitute pieces taken from 
old umbrellas. They may do, 
but I don’t want to take 
chances with your property. 
You pay me to do a good job 
and I do it. 

New covers just in. 








Convincing Ad and a 
Guarantee. 








plies. 





Paint that is Paint 


every bit of it. Pure 
white lead, pure linseed oil, 
pure coloring pigments and 
nothing else, excepting a 
thoroughly scientific grinding 
and mixing of the parts to- 
gether so that they will cover 
more surface, cover it better, 
cost less and last longer than 
any other paint. That’s the 
“L. & M.” kind. 

If, after you have used the 
Longman & Martinez Paints, 
you think some other kind 
would have been cheaper and 
better, we'll repaint your 
house without charge with 
any paint you may select. 

All kinds of painters’ sup- 





Tin Roofing. 





Tin Time 


If you've concluded your 
leaky tin roof has done all 
the damage you’ll stand for, 
and want to put on a new one 
or have the old one made 
tight, give me a chance to 
figure on the job. I’m do- 
ing lots of this kind of work 
and warrant every roof I re- 
place or repair. 

It won’t be anything out 
of your pocket to get my 
price, and it’ll be a big sav- 
ing in the long run if you 
decide mv way. 





! 
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I see some pretty good ads in 
the New Castle (Del.) News, and 
I'm going to scatter a few of them 
through this department from time 
to time, just for the good of the 


cause. 












Old Hickory 
Porch Furniture 


Statesmen of long ago— 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun and 
Burton—were partial to the 
hickory chair with its broad 
expanse of bottom, and no 
old-time hotel or mansion was 
complete without a dozen or 
more on their lawns or ve- 
randas. The same old chairs 
are now reproduced, nothing 
entering into the construc- 
tion but the young hickory 
saplings, which are chemic- 
ally treated so that all germ 
and insect life is destroyed. 
They are rustic in appearance 
and will stand all sorts of 
wear and weather, in fact, to 
leave them stand outside 
rather improves them. Chairs, 
Rockers, Settees, Tables, 
Stools and many odd pieces at 
these prices: 











A Book on 
Correct Dress 


We have secured 





for Men. 


an_ attractive little booklet 
“Correct Dress”’ for dis- 
tribution to our customers 


and friends. It is up-to- 
date and tells you what to 
wear in clothing, hats, shoes 
and furnishings for every and 
and occasion, tells you what 
the new spring styles are, 
and in fact, is a very useful 
fund of information to every 
man, young or old. We will 
be pleased to mail free a copy 
to every one sending his 
name and address, with the 
hope that it will be most 
useful. We are ready in 
every department for spring 
business and cordially invite 
your inspection. 








Buggies. 








A Half a Hundred 
And a V 


Fifty-five dollars buys as 
handsome a Top Buggy as 
you can wish. A number of 
them came in the carload of 
wagons we received the other 


day. ; 
A bargain at $55. 














Going to Buy a 
Wheel ? 


We want to impress upon 
your mind the fact that if 
you buy a wheel here you 
get a good, honest, up-to-date 
wheel—a_ wheel that the 
manufacturers guarantee. 

We believe we sell the 
best bicycles made. 

e sell just two makes— 
the and 
and in strength, beauty of 
design, finish, workmanship, 
material and durability, com- 
parison with any other wheel 
is simply odious. 

The 








at $40 is 
good enough for anybody. 
The bearings are made of 
the highest class tool steel, 
scientifically hardened and 
drawn to proper temper. We 
have other guaranteed F—’s 





at $25. 
We are agents for the 
great B—-——, the wheel 


that. causes other manufac- 
turers so much trouble try- 
ing to imitate. The Chain- 
less costs $75, Road Racer 
$65, B— Roadster $50, 
and they are worth every 
cent of it, too. 

We sell tires at all prices 
and always lower than else- 
where. 

Come 
sundries. 





here for bicycle 











Go-Carts, 
Baby Carriages, 
$12 each 


25 styles, newest designs; 
best made. The season of 
baby vehicles is now at hand. 
To-day we will show twenty- 
five different styles of the 
best baby vehicles ever made. 
They come in various styles 
—reclining Go-Carts and 
Baby Buggies. All have 
finest quality reed bodies in 
new, graceful designs, well 
made and durable. Geating 
is of welded steel, beautifully 
enameled in green, maroon 
and tan colors. Some are 
upholstered in dainty shades 
of damask and tapestry or 
in Bedford cord or corduroy. 
Wheels are rubber tired; 
vehicles are supplied with 
foot brakes and other mod- 
ern improvements. Many 
have lovely parasols of satin 
or sateen with lace covers. 
We suggest early choice mak- 
ing, as there will be a rush 
for such unusual bargains. 
Friday; your selection from 








the exhibit, each, $12. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 


sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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“Four Great Dailies 
Smashed Records ” 





Under above caption NEWSPAPERDOM 
in the issue of April 3rd, 1902, in part, 
says of the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR: 





‘While Cincinnati is not the largest city in the coun- 
try, it is the center of an exceedingly populous district. 
It is astonishing to hear of a city of 325,000 or 330,000 
inhabitants giving a daily circulation of 146,000. The 
writer of this article, who has had a large experience in 
circulation matters, was surprised to find that the 7imes- 
Star really had an average daily circulation of 145,919 for 
1g0r. Moreover, there is a substantial increase in these 
large figures for the first month of 1902. 

* * * 


“Tt is the only English afternoon paper in Cincinnati 
receiving the full Associated Press dispatches. It has a fine 
special service of its own, and in addition receives the 
news service of the New York Journal. Another point 
that has done much to build up its circulation is that it is 
the only Republican evening paper in the city, notwith- 
standing the fact that the city, county and State are 
Republican. The Ztmes-Star appeals practically to all 
classes of people, but especially to the middle and upper 
classes, which form the great army of cash buyers. It 
can be truthfully said that this paper is the favorite of 
local advertisers, who use its columns to more than a 
liberal degree. . - * 

‘*In October last Mewspaperdom printed a list of 100 
papers having the largest circulations. To show where 
the 7imes-Star stood in that list we quote eleven papers : 

Position. Position. 

New York Journal. ...... I Philadelphia Inquirer 7 

New York World Philadelphia North Amer- 

Chicago News i 8 

Boston Globe 9 

Philadelphia Record Chicago Record-Herald....10 

New York Herald Cincinnati Times-Star 

‘« When we take into consideration the fact that the New 
York Zelegram occupied twelfth position ; Chicago /nter- 
Ocean, fortieth position ; San Francisco Cal, thirty-second 
position, etc., we can appreciate what the eleventh position 
among America’s one hundred greatest papers means. 

‘*E. A. Berdan, who was for a long time advertising man- 
ager of the 7imes-Star, is the Eastern representative of the 
paper, with offices at 86 Potter Building, New York City.” 
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YOU CAN AFFORD 


to advertise in paying nail order papers. 
The quickest, most satisfactory returns 
are obtained by using papers of general 
circulation like 








THE ELLIS PAPERS | 








which are taken by the very best class 
of mail order buyers in the villages and 
on the prosperous farms of the country. 
Don’t scatter your fire. If you want to 
talk to the people in over 


2,000,000 ial 


try THE ELLIS PAPERS. They appeal 
to a greater variety of tastes than any 
other publications. The reading matter 
interests every member of the family. 
These are our papers : 








Metropolitan and Rural Llome, - « §00,000 ciecelation 
The Paragon Monthly, . « «© « « 400,000 

The Gentlewoman, © © © © « « 468,000 “ 

The Home Monthly, . . . - +. »« 400,000 ” 
Park’s Floral Magazine, . ., . . . 350,000 " 


TOTAL, . + a ee, 2,050,000 








THE C, E. ELLIS CO., 


112 Dearborn Street, 713-718 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 
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"ies come 
from the East. 


People are ~ pouring 
into Los Angeles from 
every train —some spend a few days and leave, 
others stay and make up the population. 

The growth of Los Angeles has been 
phenomenal, but no more so than the growth 
of the Los Angeles Herald. The time is past 
when advertisers can cover the southwestern 
part of the United States with one paper. 

The Herald has a guaranteed circulation 
of 23,000 daily and 32,000 Sunday, and the 
right rate for such a circulation—a rate that 
enables all advertisers to use the Herald with 
much profit to themselves. 

Telegraph for rates and sample copies at 


our expense. 


The Los Angeles Herald 


Los Angeles, California 
A. Frank Richardson, Special Repre- 
sentative, Potter Building, New York 
City; Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 
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Tothe Members of the A A A 
Triple Extract of A’s, Wed Wel Ve 


war ry That appeal 
| ea reeting: with which 
¢ | Marc Antony prefaced 
his few famously well 
chosen remarks over Caesar’s 
bier is reaching Zhe Mil- 
waukee Sentinel—‘‘Lend me 
your ears.” Most gratifying, 
every way; since having eyes 
ye see, and having ears 
we hear. 


Chis, then, is to notify all 
and singular interested that 


our booklet of auricular con- 
fessions is to be had for the 
asking. Address, 





SENTINEL COMPANY, 


Department of Promotion, 
MILWAUKEE. 
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REMARKABLE 
PROSPERITY OF KANSAS 


NOT A DRQUTH, BUT A 


.. FLOOD... 


State Bank Commissioner Morton Albaugh has com- 
piled the following remarkable statement, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 119 national and 422 state and 
private banks of Kansas, at the close of business on Sept. 
30, 1901. His report of the national banks, over which he 
has no supervision, came to him directly from the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. The report shows the extraordi- 
nary financial strength of Kansas. It is doubtful whether 
such business and financial] vitality in one young agricul- 
tural commonwealth has ever been observed in the de- 
velopment of this or any other country. 

Mr. Albaugh’s statement is as follows: 


RESOURCES. 





$114,134,603.29 


$114,134,603.29 
Average reserve held in national banks ....45.78 per cent 
Average reserve in state banks .......... 53.21 per cent 
Individual deposits in national banks $35,360,516.97 
Individual deposits in state banks 42,076,447.62 
Bank deposits in national banks 8,220,919.33 
Bank deposits in state banks 923,556.69 
Per capita deposit in banks of Kansas 59.28 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA ARE ROLLING 
IN WEALTH AND PROSPERITY. 


THE WICHITA EAGLE 


Is the medium by which you can reach all the 
people in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma 
all the time. It is its exclusive field. 


See the S. C. Beckwith Special A gency, Tribune Building, 
N. Y., The Rookery, Chic: go—Or, 


R. P. MURDOCK, Business Manager. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 








One Month’s 








Nine hundred and eight orders from six 
hundred and fifty-seven concerns, located in 
thirty-three States, is my record of sales for 
the month of April. 

Ten years ago, if you were to tell an ink 
man that such a trade was possible to secure without 
salesmen or branch houses he would consider you a 
lunatic. The most singular part is that every order 
must be accompanied by the cash, otherwise the goods 
are not shipped. My business is not of mushroom 
growth, as I had to climb the ladder, rung by rung, for 
the past eight years, while my competitors were con- 
tinually trying to knock it from under me. It took 
lots of nerve to refuse large orders from publishers 
and printers whom I knew to be perfectly good, but 
cash in advance was my rule, and I played no favor- 
ites. When a customer was dissatisfied I offered no 
excuse, but refunded his money and reimbursed him 
for the transportation charges. I seil the best 
News Ink in the world at 4 cents a pound 
in 500-pound barrels, and the finest Job Ink 
ever manufactured by the art of man, put 
up in 4%-pound cans for 25 cents a can. 














Send for my Price List. Address 


Printers InK Jonson 


17 Spruce Street, 
New York. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


INCREASED ADVERTISING, 32,100 LINES © 
INCREASED CIRCULATION, 306,607 COPIES 


This shows the growth of 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


During the past month as compared with the cor- 
responding month of last year. And it is a remark- 
able showing, as is seen by the following tables: 


CIRCULATION 


showing the number of copies sold each day. 
+ toe , > ae 








1 9,086 


178,760 
178,771 
Total for month of April, 1902 5,305,730 copies 
Total tor month of April, 1901 4,999,123 copies 





Gain over last year............. ..++. 306,607 copies 


ADVERTISING 


Showing the number of colums printed in each Philadelphia news- 
paper during the month. 
1902 1901 
INQUIRER... . . 2272 cols. 2165 cols, 
ts .+ + « * -« « an) 1705 °* 
Saree | 2k 1475 
North American. . 1458 ‘* * 1035 
Public Ledger ... 1131 « 1213 
CS ee cacao. 863 


* No Sunday Edition last year. 


THESE TABLES TELL THEIR OWN STORY 
They are not glittering generalities, but are undeniable s& | 
tistics. And they prove beyond doubt that the Inquirer is the 
paper that the people rely upon for both news and advertising.» 
THE INQUIRER IS PROGRESSIVE ™ 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER . 


1109 Market St., Phila. a 
Ne York Office, Tribune Bui) jing Chicago Office, Stock Exchange 














